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Widening Horizons for Music Education 


LILLA BELLE PITTS 


HE HORIZONS of music education are being 
immeasurably widened. We, who are responsi- 
ble for directing forward movement along an ever- 
broadening front, are faced with unprecedented 
opportunities. And it must be added, we face, like- 
wise, the fearful obligation to measure up to 
expectations. Everything seems ready for what 
music has to give. And we have helped to make it 
so. We have prepared some of our children and 
youth to participate in a variety of musical activi- 
ties of such amazing breadth and excellence that 
we are now challenged to re-examine our purposes 
in the light of the musical needs of a// of the chil- 
dren and youth of this land. Our young people are 
ready. The public is ready. This is shown not only 
by the spiritual temper of the people, but by their 
growing realization that no nation can rise higher 
than its masses. Therefore mass education, in the 
sense of helping all people, young and old, to take 
part in their own development, is becoming in- 
creasingly important. As to the place of music 
education in this trend, we see on the one hand a 
major line of action concerned with the contribu- 
tion of music to the progressive realization of our 
own social-cultural advancement. On the other 
hand, we see the part music is capable of playing 
in inter-cultural relations of world-wide magnitude. 
Let us begin at home with a backward look. 
Hopeful rays of light are easily discernible even 
through the shadows of these bewildering and 
baffling times. There are evidences that what is 
commonly called cu/ture has been expanding with 
gathering force in many and varied directions. 

In this country, as is the case with any vigorous 
and resourceful people, once the necessities of life 
are assured, there begins, sooner or later, a search 
for more adequate means of expressing the many- 
sidedness of life and personality. We do not have 
to go far to find evidences to prove that numerous 
ways of satisfying both individual and social 
aesthetic impulses are being discovered by all 
kinds of people. 

Implicit in this movement are widening horizons 
for music in education. However, musical expres- 
sion is but one element in the ongoing processes of 
our cultural growth. We, who wish to make the 
service of music essential in furthering the prog- 
ress of democratic ideals, need to see our profes- 
sional position as it is related to the moving trends 
and changing factors that are bringing every aspect 
of each and all of the arts of communication closer 
to the everyday life of our mass population. For- 
tunately, there is much to be found that will serve 
to clarify our own sense of direction. 
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Over a longer period of time than many realize, 
we have been developing into a more beauty-con- 
scious nation. No matter that, in practice, we fall 
short of the ideal; the fact remains that the grow- 
ing public interest in the aesthetic quality of 
things has left virtually no area of life unaffected. 
This began where all desires that touch life closely 
always begin: with ourselves, our homes and our 
family affairs. From thence, moving outward, it 
has made a difference in the aesthetic appeal of a 
gamut of things ranging from kitchen utensils to 
filling stations; from gospel hymns to symphonic 
broadcasts. For example, dress and personal adorn- 
ment are forms of expression. This country has 
the highest general standard of dress ever known 
in any nation’s history. Wearing apparel, work 
clothes and house dresses, sport and lounging at- 
tire—no matter what, all are designed to please as 
well as to give service. Home planning and decora- 
tion in their many aspects provide opportunities 
for individual and group expression of so congenial 
a nature that they rank with dress in popular 
appeal. 

Proof of an increasingly artistic attitude toward 
community projects has been shown in the com- 
mingling at many points of personal interests with 
the wider aims of better group life. City planning, 
slum clearance, housing, playground, recreation, 
garden club, and similar civic enterprises indicate 
only a few of its numerous forms of expression. 
Like children, nations also have to grow into a 
more mature appreciation of the cultural oppor- 
tunities offered by expanding community life. 
There is no surer sign that culturally we are com- 
ing of age, than the evidences of an enlarging con- 
cept of function. The cars that we have driven, as 
well as the highways they ran on, are indications 
that function is being realized as something deeper 
and more significant than physical comfort and 
convenience, as something beyond speed and ef- 
ficiency. So, after and above good homes, good 
clothes, good towns, good cars and good roads, as 
a people we have been and are including, also, many 
things that are good for the soul. 

The latter accounts for the popular, wide-spread, 
prewar interest in the so-called fine arts. One in- 
stance was the phenomenal attendance of plain, 
everyday people at local, itinerant, and special ex- 
hibitions of pictures. Another trend marking the 
decade just prior to our entry into the war was an 
upsurge of book-buying that has ranked us as the 
largest consumers of this commodity in the world. 
The rising curve of public interest in serious music 
is too well known to require more than passing 
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mention here. The same can be cited of the theatre 
arts, including opera, ballet, and sound-films, as 
well as spoken drama. Like music, these have gone, 
more or less, into mass production in serving enter- 
tainment needs on a nation-wide scale. 

Subsequent events indicate that these trends can- 
not be accounted for entirely on material grounds. 
Neither extra money, nor time, nor snob appeal, can 
explain certain significant changes in taste. When, 
four or five years back, books of the quality and 
content of Wind, Sand, and Stars, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, and The Last Puritan, to men- 
tion a few only, became best sellers, it was a sign 
that readers were moved by more than a desire for 
ownership, diversion, or information. Similarly in 
music and the theatre arts it has been notable, in 
good times and bad, that appeals made upon purely 
escapist grounds have failed to score memorable 
successes. 

Wartime conditions have quickened and intensi- 
fied what was already well under way. As the days 
go by, evidences pile up to prove that we as a 
people are becoming increasingly possessed with 
the urge to find more adequate means of deepening 
our insights into fundamental and universal spirit- 
ual values. We are beginning to be aware that 
the forces working beneath the surface of our lives 
today are going to create a new order. This, in 
turn, will demand a new confession of faith in 
things of the spirit without which an enduring 
civilization cannot be built. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that popularity 
polls place Bach and Beethoven at the top of the 
list of serious composers; that The Robe, The 
Valley of Decision, A Time for Greatness, and 
other books of like nature continue to head the 
nation’s reading list; that Madame Curie, Lifeboat, 
The Song of Bernadette, and Winged Victory go 
on and on, while plays of sheer diversion claim 
little special attention. 

Reviewing our past as it leads into this, our im- 
mediate present, we see a practical people—yes! 
But we see a people who have and still take feeling 
and emotion seriously. We may observe also a 
public that remains indifferent to forms of culture, 
refined away from life. Nevertheless this public 
of ours is composed of men and women who have 
maintained the freedom to develop a civilization 
where the arts bid fair to become firmly rooted in 
ways of life native to ourselves and the conditions 
of our own environment. Without doubt, there is a 
mounting enthusiasm in this country for creating a 
Musical America in the truest sense. The outcome 
of a growing interest in the potentialities of our 
folk, popular, and art music has already borne fruit 
by disclosing surprisingly rich national resources. 

In the light of the foregoing survey it does not 
seem unreasonable to believe that music will be ex- 
pected to exert a particularly potent influence in 
the combination of circumstances which seem to be 
preparing the way for a spiritual re-awakening in 
our land. The past century and a half of American 
culture has seen the most stupendous victory of 
man over the external physical universe ever before 
witnessed in the history of civilization. The mag- 
nitude of past accomplishments and of what is un- 
questionably yet to be is responsible for an intensi- 
fying conviction that the centuries to come, begin- 
ning now, will have to achieve a similar conquest 
over the immaterial forces of the human spirit. 

As it happens, the human spirit is not confined 
by the boundaries of any one nation, language, nor 
period of time; nor is it limited by any one system 
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of political or social beliefs and practices., It is, 
accordingly, entirely reasonable to suppose that 
music has the power to become a force in develop- 
ing better understandings in a world of interde- 
pendent peoples. This brings us to the second 
major line of action with which music education is 
concerned; namely, the progress of international 
cultural relations. In the gigantic task of inter- 
preting disparate cultures, one to another, all of 
the expressive arts are going to be called upon to 
play roles of increasing importance. 

One of the unique powers of music is that no 
translations and few explanations are required. It 
is, therefore, a natural and potent means of making 
a direct and influential contact with people of 
other languages and customs. The increasing use 
of music by the Overseas Branch of the OWI is a 
proof of the effectiveness of music in making 
friends with nations far removed from us in speech 
and place. And it is interesting to note that the 
demand for serious music is far in excess of that 
for popular entertainment forms.* Another in- 
formal way of making friends through music is be- 
ing put into practice by our soldiers and sailors 
who are scattered north, east, south, and west over 
the world’s battle fronts. It is not uncommon these 
days to see a photograph of a concert at sea, in the 
jungles of an island in the Pacific, or in desert 
wind and sand. Our men and women in the armed 
forces are not only taking their musical back- 
grounds and attitudes with them to far places, but 
they are getting new experiences and points of 
view which will eventually have an effect upon the 
horizons of music education back home. Will they 
find us ready to meet them on their new ground as 
citizens of an expanded world? Will they find us 
ready and eager to broaden out in order to fulfill 
the requirements that a modern, complex society is 
placing upon all communicative arts? 

The foregoing suggests only a few of the prob- 
lems and questions which arise in relation to mov- 
ing forward along an enormously extended social 
frontier. What can we do here and now to make 
the contribution of music education a distinctively 
essential factor in social progress? How shall we 
proceed? 

As I see it we have two big jobs to undertake: 
one, more effective planning; the other, more ef- 
ficient leadership. In the former we need to itn- 
prove the techniques of analysis and study of both 
intra- and extra-school conditions in relation to 
music education. The confusion of our times added 
to the already complex design of general as well 
as music curricula definitely indicate a need for 
careful diagnosis. Since this kind of study can 
serve only as a guide to methods of dealing with 
the situation it should be followed up by ways 
and means of operating broad scale, long range 
programs. The second, if anything, is more urgent. 
In ordinary times, music educators have a big 
enough load, but these days would tax the strength 
of super-men and women. Time was when musical 
competence sufficed. Today the music teacher is 
expected to be an administrator, an educator, a 
program coérdinator, a guidance expert, a financier, 
a travel and concert manager with advertising and 
janitorial duties thrown in. This is no joke, as 
we well know, so the time is ripe for a serious 
consideration of a more equable division of em- 


phases. Clarification of the major functions to 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FOUR 

‘ * “Music Speaks for America’—Howard Taubman, New York 

Times Magazine, January 29, 1944. 
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HY Is 1T that so often when the music teacher asks 

her class for its choice of what to sing, hands go 
up excitedly and the so-called “popular” songs are 
named? And why does the class sing these songs with 
such fervor and enthusiasm? This is certainly not by 
voluntary design of the music teachers. And it is surely 
not to this end that the hundreds of colleges and con- 
servatories have set up two- to four-year courses in 
music education, giving thousands of prospective teachers 
intensive training in music-education theory, methods, 
and materials. Where, then, have the students learned 
to sing these songs? 

The answer is that in almost every home there is an- 
other teacher of music whose influence on the musical 
development of school-youth is as strong, if not stronger, 
than their formal training in the schools. This teacher 
is radio. Her store of musical knowledge is tremen- 
dous, the variety of music repertoire at her finger-tips 
almost inexhaustible, and her teaching methods very 
simple and effective. She doesn’t tell her pupils what to 
sing, and doesn’t require them to do exercises in order 
to learn how to sing—and yet she is successful. She 
has to be. Her very existence depends on her ability to 
make attractive and entertaining what she has to offer. 
How well she has succeeded is evidenced by the size of 
her following. 

Although there have been attempts to make use of 
this potent teacher in school music education, the efforts 
have been mainly in the field of “music appreciation,” 
and relatively little has been done to give schools the 
use of radio’s fund of knowledge concerning instrumental 
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Radio: 


A Teacher of Musie 


FRED WARING 


and choral techniques, new musical effects made possi- 
ble by the experiments of radio’s arrangers, the advances 
made in ensemble balance and timing, and the many 
other phases of music presentation in which radio has 
made progress. 

Beginning primitively about twenty-five years ago, 
learning painfully by trial and error, experimenting con- 
stantly to determine what sounds well and what does not, 
radio has developed a whole realm:of new expressions in 
the musical language, which I believe should be made 
available to those who work with music “i the schools. 

During my years of experience in radio 1 have become 
acquainted by correspondence and conversation with a 
large number of men and women engaged in music edu- 
cation in all sections of the country. Through our con- 
tacts with the choral directors of the 150 colleges—rep- 
resenting over 5,000 singers—which participated in our 
National College "Glee Club Contest two years ago, we 
were given excellent opportunity to learn of the work 
being done by these people individually, and at the same 
time to view the picture of college choral singing as a 
whole. Since this contest we have been deluged with 
inquiries from both the conductors and singers who took 
part in it; many of the latter are now music teachers, 
who want to know more about the material and tech- 
niques we use. These questions are proof of the genu- 
ine interest which the schools have in the music of radio, 
and are evidence that there is need for setting up sources 
of information and instruction concerning this subject. 

Three main fields in which I feel radio has made ad- 
vances that can be immensely valuable if put to use in 
school music are: (1) Musical effects made possible 
by new uses of voices and instruments, (2) choral tech- 
nique, and (3) program building. 

A great deal of interest has been evinced by music 
educators in the first named field—radio’s musical ar- 
rangements. There is constant expression of ability to 
imbue whatever type of music we do with artistic merit 
—whether it is a “popular” ballad, Negro spiritual, 
rhythm novelty, hymn, college pep song, or folk tune. 
This has been largely a matter of necessity with us. In 
order to make our programs appeal to a wide range of 
musical tastes, our repertoire must include all kinds of 
music, but we do not feel that this fact should lessen our 
obligation to maintain a high standard of artistic quality. 
This concept is only now beginning to be considered 
valid by music educators in general. For a long time 
the inclusion of “popular” songs in school music was 
opposed on the grounds that they were musically un- 
worthy. This attitude is fast disappearing and the so- 
called “popular” songs are being sung increasingly in 
the schools. I believe that this progress can be largely 
attributed to radio’s having shown by example that our 
“popular” music can have real artistic merit. 
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An indication of the change in music teachers’ atti- 
tude towards “popular” music is the great number of 
inquiries we receive concerning our arrangements. 
Music teachers want to know: “Aren't these arrange- 
ments too difficult for school use?” To satisfy myself 
about this, I have visited high-school concerts and re- 
hearsals whenever possible. Once I took two girls and 
two men from my organization on a visit to a high- 
school music class of about 150 boys and girls. We 
were going to test the group with some of our radio 
arrangements. Before the class session started, the 
teacher looked over the material we intended to use and 
assured me that it was too difficult for her students. 
Using the four Pennsylvanians as an example, and 
having the members of the class sing their parts with 
the quartet, in forty-five minutes the whole group was 
singing three of these arrangements, doing a good job, 
and—what is most important—enjoying it immensely. 
To me it was a positive proof that pupils are able to 
learn just about anything they really want to. 


+ 


Perhaps the most important single advance we have 
made in the field of musical arrangement is our use of 
voices and instruments together in what we call the 
“Vochestra.” The germ of the Vochestra idea, I guess, 
was in the fact that even twenty-five years ago when 
there were only four members in the Waring band, we 
all sang. And now, with over sixty members, half of 
them vocalists and half instrumentalists, that idea has 
developed into a musical instrument whose versatility 
has made possible a world of new musical effects. We 
have used our Vochestra as accompaniment for solo in- 
struments, as background for two-piano numbers, and 
in a variety of other combinations, where voices simulate 
instrumental effects. This means that the singers be- 
come in actuality another section of the orchestra, and 
in the Vochestra the four traditional sections — 
string, woodwind, brass, and percussion— are sup- 
plemented by a fifth, the vocal section. 

I believe that the extension of this idea into 
school music would result in great advantage to the 
music program. Besides the more musically satisfy- 
ing effect which can be attained by a blending of 
voices and instruments (especially where the school 
orchestra is small and weak in some sections), a 
school Vochestra would encourage the integration 
of the vocal and instrumental departments, each of 
which in altogether too many instances is now una- 
ware of, and consequently uninterested in, the 
other’s activities. 

A second field where radio’s experience has given 
it knowledge that can be valuable to the schools is 
in the matter of choral technique. We are asked 
a host of questions concerning our choral technique 
—questions about balance and groupings, enuncia- 
tion, interpretation, dynamics, and choral tone. Al- 
though much of our technique has been developed 
to meet the needs of radio (it is microphone tech- 
nique), we have learned a great deal about this 
subject that can be applied to any group. 

Concerning choral balance, we have learned that 





Robert (““Bob’’) Shaw, choral assistant 
to Fred Waring, in a characteristic scene during a rehearsal of 
his Collegiate Chorale. 
































































it is generally effective to place the lower voices, particu- 
larly low basses, in most favorable positions and/or give 
them numerical predominance, since most of their sing- 
ing is done in the less vigorous part of their range. 
Another aid to choral balance is the emphasis of melodic 
lines by adding voices to inner melodies. One numer- 
ical division of voices may be well suited to one phrase, 
or even to just one chord, wliile the next phrase or chord 
will require a different balance. Every choir might well 
have a part of its members trained as “roving centers,” 
capable of moving freely and flexibly to places where 
reinforcement is needed. 

Choral balance is also enhanced by a thorough shuf- 
fling of all the sections, keeping the stronger voices in 
the rear of the group, so that there is no sectional or 
individual predominance. This practice has the addi- 
tional advantage of discouraging the dependence of 
members of any one voice section on a leader in that 
section. Intonation benefits, moreover, because each 
singer, surrounded by the other parts, is aware of his 
relation to the total harmony, and is therefore not so 
likely to stray in tonality. 

Then, we've learned a lot about enunciation in choral 
singing. We had to, because choral singing in radio is 
entirely aural, and cannot depend on any visual aids to 
make its message understood, so it is imperative that our 
diction have absolute clarity. To attain it, we have 
developed a method of enunciation the essence of which 
is a rough and practical system of phonetics. We sing, 
not words, but all the sounds of every word, which we 
call “tone syllables.” Compound vowels (diphthongs 
and triphthongs) receive exaggerated treatment of their 
component vowel sounds. For example: say is “seh-ee” ; 
Bow is “bo-oo0”; bite is “baheet”; thinking is “theeng- 
keeng.” Consonants are divided into two groups: 
those which have pitch (m, n, and ng) and those which 
have no pitch. We emphasize the singing quality of 
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War, Men, 





\X JHAT IN THE WORLD am I —a music professor — 
doing over here in North Africa? 


[ am part of the American Red Cross Services to the 
armed forces For the past six months I 
have been managing a service club for enlisted men. 
Just now I am enjoying a bit of a respite, so I want to 
tell you about that club. 

It was in a very much bombed building in a very much 
bombed town. After a lot of hauling away and building 
up again, we found ourselves with quite a cozy little 
haven. Lunchroom, gameroom, reading-room, showers, 
and of course a piano, phonograph, and radio. In the 
rear of the club was an Arab barnyard. Being enclosed, 
it offered possibilities for an outdoor theatre. After much 
dickering and cajoling, the area was acquired, cleaned 
up, fumigated, and fixed up with a stage at one end. 
For a backdrop, a large tent top was hung over support- 
For wings, mattress covers were torn 
Several Arab caves were 


overseas. 


ing framework. 
open and tacked to tent poles. 
renovated and made into dressing-rooms. 

Everything from the sublime to the ridiculous has had 
its inning in this theatre. Capt. Beryl Rubinstein, erst- 
while of the Cleveland Institute of Music, has played 
here. Bop Hope has cut his capers, as have Stubby Kaye 
and his girls. Many European celebrities who are cover- 
ing the war areas have graced the place with their art. 

The shows that stick in my memory, though, are the 
G.I. productions. A G.I. show is one recruited from the 
ranks of the enlisted men, among whom are to be found 
some of America’s best-known as well as least-known. 
Naturally, everyone knows what to expect from the well- 
known, but when the lad who has been “slinging hash” 
daily steps up to the microphone and sings a song that 
brings a lump to every throat, that’s the treat of the 
Maybe he tap dances, does monologs, imita- 
tions, or impersonations. Maybe he is part of a quartet, 
or of a hillbilly ensemble. Very often he is part of a 
complete band that rivals in style, musicianship, and in- 
tonation some of the best swing aggregations in the 
States. It is always the unexpected talent that stops the 
show—the tough top sergeant who has conjured up some 
costumes and turns out a riotous set of famous-women 
impersonations ; the casual lad with glasses, to whom no 
one ever gave a second thought, who turns out to be a 
scholarship student with a glorious bass-baritone voice. 

. This is a G.I. show, from the performers’ side of 
the cut-off number 10 cans that serve as footlights. 

On the other side, sitting on the ground or on empty 
gas cans or crates, or standing up, is the crowd of tired, 
war-bitten men. Like the ones on the bright side of the 
lights, they are there to give their all. They usually 
A G.I. audience is the most honest one in the 
world. If the singer forgets his words, they are only too 
prompt and loud in reminding him. What they like they 
acclaim. What they dislike they ignore. 

When a boy has been snatched from school, farm, or 
office, and all the security of home, and put through the 
mud, dust, filth, and disease of battle, sleeping with fleas, 
scorpions, and rats, getting hot lead spit at him from all 
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directions and possibly catching some of it, and even 
though wounded has helped to bury his buddy who caught 
more than he when this boy comes to a show, he 
does not want to be kidded. He wants and deserves the 
best that the performer has to offer. He generally gets 
it, too. 

Naturally, full stage shows can occur only several times 
a week. It is the service of the Red Cross Club to pro- 
vide casual opportunity for self-amusement at other times. 
Being a music teacher, I have been particularly interested 
in observing the part music plays in providing an outlet 
for the boys’ craving for relaxation. The piano, the pho- 
nograph, and the radio are going full blast every hour the 
club is open. As I have sat in my office, catching a bit 
of all three at the same time day after day, there have 
been times when I wondered if I could ever regain my 
musical judgment. But I believe I have learned a new 
approach to music as recreation, from observing these 
men. I think one specific instance will illustrate what 
[ mean. 

A Negro sergeant in the Quartermaster Corps came 
into the club one rainy evening this fall and started to 
play the piano, much in the fashion I always have imag- 
ined the character in The Lost Chord sat at his organ. 
At first his fingers seem to “wander idly over the noisy 
keys.” No one paid much attention. Then, as if he 
had found what he was looking for, he began Just a Song 
at Twilight. A few gathered and leaned on the piano. 
He swung into Stout-hearted Men, which a few sang 
along with him. On and on he played—classical, boogie- 
woogie, old favorites. Little by little conversation 
stopped, checker games were negligently played, card 
games broke up, as men alternately tapped their feet and 
lost themselves in memories, depending on the mood of 
his playing. 

I stood in my office door trying to grasp the intangible 
something this lad had that arrested the attention of these 
men. Men in fatigue clothes, some just off the road and 
dirty, some clean. Some well-groomed, some showing 
vividly their months of living on the ground and in fox- 
Some from the “wrong side of the tracks” back 
home, some from the right. Some family men, some just 
boys. Some used to plenty, others to the dregs. The 
educated, the illiterate, the ambitious, and the lazy—here 
they were, in a moment of heaven snatched right out of 
the hell of combat—all because a dusky sergeant was re- 
creating himself at the piano. Here was a performer who 
did not need to bring his audience to him—they met him 
more than halfway. The room seemed filled with but one 
mind, one heart, one soul. I dare say two-thirds of these 
men had never given their attention to a musical per- 
formance before in their lives. 

I dare say also, however, that out of this war, with all 
its misery and waste, will come many men who never 
again will turn a deaf ear to music. 

I think I have seen it in the G.I. show, in the casual 
turning to the phonograph, the piano, or the radio in 
the daily routine of the club. I think I have read in the 
eyes of these men a new birth, a sort of awakening to 
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(Official U. S. Army Signal Corps photograph.) 


WAR SUPPLIES A CONCERT HALL 


Using a bombed building for seating some of its audience, this United States Army Band is giving a 


concert in Algiers, North Africa. 
hours tiers. 


music. I think I have found at the war front in North 
Africa what I have sought for fifteen years on a college 
campus—the realization by young men that music is not 
feminine, not sterile, not meaningless. 

[ think these men have found music where all music 
is found, in the secret places of their minds. Music does 
not exist in the instrument or the voice. It is an in- 
tegral part of the human mind and soul, and finds outlet 
only occasionally in the sounds made from singing or 
playing an instrument. To be a musician one does not 
need to perform and make audible noises, or even to 
know one note from another. One needs only to find a 
place in his life where music fills a void. Those men 
found it that night, and thousands of other men have 
found it on thousands of other nights all over the war 
zones. 
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Picture supplied by the Office of War Information. 


The open floors of the wrecked building appear reminiscent of opera 


(See note on page 51.) 


When these men return to campus or job, to home and 
community, they will bring a new challenge to the music 


teacher, a new demand to the radio director. These men 
have learned that music is not an outside-in, but an inside- 
out process. The philosophy of school music will have 
to change from one of giving the child music to one of 
the child giving music. The radio listener will seek what 
he wants, rather than take what he can get. 
I am glad I got caught up in this thing. 
ing many old convictions, and teaching many new and 
better ones about the relationship of music and humanity. 
Sherman’s “War is hell” is as right today as when he 
uttered it. There is also going to be hell to pay for those 
teachers, schools, and radio people who continue to take 
a stodgy, flippant, or self-glamorizing attitude toward 
music and its performance. 


It is reaffirm- 




















AD IT BEEN PROPOSED five 
H years ago that today I 
would be attempting to cham- 
pion the cause of bands in grade 
schools, particularly in the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades, 
there would have been no hesi- 
tation in my pronouncing the 
prophet seriously irrational and 
commending him to the care of 
the state. I was definitely com- 
mitted to the that 
music the 
medium for teaching an appreciation of musical art, since 
[ had acquired the conviction that “bands’’ were for the 
boosting of community morale in the form of marches 
and typical band waltzes with a minimum of really 





or- 
ideal 


notion 


chestral was 


good music. Somehow (perhaps as a hangover from a 
psych class) I had led to that children 
develop skills more rapidly after a certain point of ma- 
turity and that waiting until that level had been reached 
would produce faster and better results. I had been 
further acquainted with the belief that musical talent 
tests were quite invalid and unreliable when used with 
tiny children and that therefore there was little value in 
teaching children instruments without any assurance of 


been believe 


their innate abilities. 


That was then! But the tune has changed and five 
vears have seen the transition from what was believed 
to have been true to what has now been experienced, 
for during that time I have been almost solely occupied 
in carrying out a program of band music in a grade 
an experience which has made me con- 


school 
fident that it is a good program and one which warrants 
expansion in many other educational systems. 

The 
this program of instrumental music exists, is situated in 
Point Pleasant, in the outskirts of Rochester, N. Y. As 
School District No. 5 of Irondequoit Township it serves 


Durand-Kastman Elementary School in which 


an entire population of approximately 2,800 residents of 
Rochester, Point Pleasant, and Sea Breeze. The school 
registration averages 500 students and of these, 150 en- 
gage in the study of musical instruments. The real de- 
velopment of the instrumental music program began 
thirteen years ago when Lucille Young, a graduate of 
the School of 


Music, was engaged to teach 


leastman 

















The Grade-School Bands 


ELIZABETH C. HAMILTON 





band and orchestral instruments. The principal, 
Arlington Swarts (an ardent music lover and possessor 
of an above-average performing ability), believing that 
it is better to do one task extraordinarily well in prefer- 
ence to many tasks in mediocrity, restricted Miss 
Young’s field entirely to instrumental work, without re- 
quiring her attention in the vocal music department. 
Since the district was unable to afford two instructors 
in music, the classroom vocal work was left to the indi- 
vidual teachers, or to those teachers in each grade group 
who had had the most training in music. The organi- 
zation remains in that form today, with the grade teach- 
ers following a syllabus arranged by the instrumental 
instructor. It is not entirely satisfactory, in that a spe- 
cially trained musician would be able to offer more than 
the regular teachers, but it is adequate until such time 
as a vocal supervisor can be engaged. 


+ 


For a number of years there had been a small orches- 
tra in the school composed of students who had received 
instruction from a local professional musician, and, with 
this organization as a nucleus, Miss Young eventually 
gained the enthusiastic support which developed as the 
result of her eight years of concentrated effort in behalf 
of music in that district. 

Three hundred dollars was raised through subscrip- 
tions for the purchase of instruments and gradually an 
appropriation for new instruments became an annual 
part of the school board budget, providing for at least 
one large instrument or a number of small ones each 
year. At present the school owns forty instruments, 
some acquired as gifts from the PTA and individuals, 
and others purchased from funds raised at band concerts 

~all in addition to the school board budget allowances. 
Most of the children possess their own. 

Since there is no high school in the district, the ma- 
jority of students attend the Rochester secondary 
schools, and our elementary school is, therefore, the 
center of community activity. Today instrumental 
music instruction is an integral part of the elementary 
education program. Not only does the department 
serve the public-school children, but also those of the 
nearby parochial school, whose students are encouraged 
to enroll in our music classes and participate in all of the 
music organizations, with the same rights and privileges 
afforded the regularly enrolled pupils of the school. 

Today there are 
three band organiza- 
tions: the Senior 
Band composed of 
forty-five children of 
the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades; 
the Junior Band of 
approximately fifty 
children from_ the 
fourth and fifth 
grades; and the Pri- 
mary Ensemble of 








capabilities. They are learning to discriminate between 
what is good music and what is average or mediocre. 

In 1941 the senior group received a “one” rating in 
the Class E (junior high) division at the state contest 
finals in Syracuse, and in 1942 at Newark, N. Y., they 
were given a “two” rating in Class C, competing with 
high-school bands. Their repertoire on both cccasions 
and throughout the years was high-school Class C liter- 
ature. But far more encouraging to me than those rat- 
ings were the intelligent and fine criticisms which these 
grammar-school children were able to make about other 
groups and music which they had heard at the festival. 
They know what is good because nothing but the best is 
expected of each one of them, and they, in turn, expect 
that same standard from others. 

The Junior Band is like most junior bands, organized 
for the purpose of teaching band routines, procedures, 
discipline, and ensemble playing, and-as such, is a pre- 
requisite for membership in the senior group. This or- 
ganization rehearses twice weekly (one period in school 
time) studying music of junior high-school band level. 

The Primary Ensemble is the most recently devel- 
oped of the three groups and from my point of view the 
most fascinating. Four years ago I observed that many 
of the second- and third-grade children were very anxious 
to “get in the band,” and after experimenting with a 
few of them found that they were physically and men- 
tally very capable of handling full-sized instruments. 
Various types of instruments were demonstrated in their 
classrooms, as in the upper grades, and the response 
was remarkably enthusiastic. At first I was a bit ap- 
prehensive about various problems: how I would judge 
talent; whether teeth and jaw formations would be af- 
fected; if that spontaneous but short span of interest 
common to childhood would wane too rapidly for worth- 
while accomplishment; what methods or materials to 
employ, and if parents would approve of starting chil- 
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ciation, MENC state affil- 
iate, and is made available 
to the JOURNAL at the re- 
quest of the MENC Com- 
mittee on Instrumental 
Music Classes: Virginia 
Short, chairman; Sherman 
Clute, vice-chairman ; 
Duane H. Haskell, acting 
chairman. The pictures 
(courtesy of School Music 
News) show: The author; 
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ginners’ Band; the Senior 
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twenty-five youngsters in the second and third grades. 

The Senior Band rehearses five times weekly for a period 
of forty minutes, four days before the regular school hours 
(from 8:00 to 8:40 a.m.) and the fifth in a free club period. 
Many of the members of this group have studied as long as 
five or six years and have reached a stage of real independ- 
ence in their respective playing abilities. There was a time 
when the materials for bands could have been severely criti- 
cized as lacking in quality, but with the fine new band music 
which has been published during the last few years and the 
excellent transcriptions of the best classics, I feel that these 
children are enjoying rich musical experiences equal to, if 
not quite beyond those which might be attained through 
school orchestral materials which would be within their 
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dren on instruments at the ages of six and seven years. 

[ began in observing the physical coordination of the 
children by visiting their classrooms and noting how 
they walked, how well they manipulated writing mate- 
rials, and the general control of their bodies. That gave 
me an insight into their motor reactions. I asked each 
child to sing America, which afforded a fundamental 
idea of his pitch relationships, and of course I examined 
the I.Q. records, which I discovered to be closely related 
to interest span, intelligent grasp of mechanical tech- 
niques and practice. 

3asing my judgment mostly on the physical maturity 
of the children I recommended varied instruments, en- 
couraging the parents to take advantage of the rental 
plan offered by a local music company for renting an 
instrument over a period of one year for the sum of $10, 
rather than the three-month plan used by many of the 
older children. Because none of the little children are 
forced to progress any faster than is easy for them, 
abilities are often not manifested until after much more 
than three months, and in all fairness to them the yearly 
trial is the better plan. 

The most delightful part of teaching these youngsters 
is in their tremendous enthusiasm. They are so anxious 
to learn, and although one must go very slowly and with 
the utmost patience (sometimes covering only the most 
basic fundamentals within a year) their unreserved re- 
sponse is a reward in itself. They have not yet come to 
the point in life when every hour outside of school is 
filled with club activities, scouting work, athletics, 
“dates,” and all of the other major interests of the ad- 
olescent. Playing their instruments is an important ac- 
complishment in their lives and something they love to 
do. Sometimes they are extremely slow in grasping the 
ideas presented ; the first spurt of enthusiasm sometimes 
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Harmony Re-viewed 


KARL ESCHMAN 


HIS IS THE FIRST in a series of five articles on har- 
fh neat prepared by the author with a definite purpose 
and for a distinct type of reader.* As the writer has met 
the entering students in a graduate course on “The 
Teaching of Harmony” at one of our large universities, 
he has discovered that there is a definite need for co- 
ordination and integration of the knowledge and ability 
which these students have retained from one or more 
undergraduate courses in harmony. Too often all that 
remains is a vague memory of many rules and regula- 
tions; for these students, harmony has connoted a rou- 
tine that was unproductive, or a theory which they have 
never been able to apply and use. If they later turned 
for help to the books of many authorities, they found 
them confusing and often contradictory. While it is 
true that personal contact with a teacher assists in the 
tinderstanding of this subject as it does of any other, 
such study may not be possible at the present time for 
many readers of the JouRNAL, and it is believed, there- 
fore, that the presentation of a few generalizations which 
have proved useful will furnish background and help 
still be confused in their harmonic 


those who 


thinking. 


may 


The complete series of five articles might be called a 
short survey-course in the integration of harmony. This 
first article maintains that instead of innumerable pro- 
gressions to be mastered, there are only three “conju- 
gations.” The second article uses the same conjugations 
in the minor mode «nd adds a generalization concerning 
the effect of inversion. The third introduces a method 
of indexing the harmonic vocabulary. The fourth covers 
the field of chromatic harmony in five generalizations, 
and the final article reviews both diatonic and chromatic 
harmony in terms of cadence and precadence effects. 
There are suggestions for keyboard review and for that 
personal development of the musical ear which every 
teacher of music should make his lifelong ambition. 

It would be luring the reader with false promises to 
say that these articles are “harmony made easy.” They 
are not intended to be a substitute for that necessary 
routine in theory which is like the practicing of tech- 
nique on an instrument. While there has been an at- 
tempt to keep the explanations as simple as possible for 
the reader who has had little or no study in the field, 
they will be easier reading, naturally, for those who have 
some background in the subject. However, it is hoped 
that the beginning teacher in the schools as well as the 
advanced teacher will find these generalizations useful. 

Integration has become a fashionable term in educa- 
tional circles. Too often, however, as applied to the 
study of harmony, it has meant merely the scheduling 
of ear-training, keyboard harmony, and theoretical gram- 
_ * This article is published in the JourNAL with the thought that, 
in view of the current song-writing projects of the Treasury De- 
partment (Schools at War program) and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion (High-School Victory Corps program), it might prove both 
timely and useful to music educators whose work and experience 
has not been primarily in the fields of harmony or composition. If 
the response to this initial article in Mr. Eschman’s series so indi- 
cates, the Editorial Board will endeavor to arrange with the author 


for the publication of the rest of the series in following issues of 
the JOURNAL. 
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mar or analysis at the same hour on successive days. 
Real integration should result in the use of the five 
objectives—creative expression, ear-training, keyboard 
harmony, the study of harmonic grammar, and harmonic 
analysis—in one and the same class procedure, almost 
simultaneously. This series is not concerned with the 
problems of the teaching of harmony primarily, but we 
may pause to point out that the ideal procedure is ap- 
proached when a student is playing (improvising) non- 
dictated musical progressions, which are reproduced 
through ear-training at other keyboards (if necessary, 
cardboards), written and analyzed by other students. 
To make this type of procedure possible and practicable 
for a class, we have to limit the field of imaginative 
musical play and then gradually extend the limits and 
enlarge the vocabulary. Some favor the choice of a 
particular style or period for a core-procedure: the 
modes, the sixteenth century, or the Bach chorales, per- 
haps ; but let us see if it is possible to state a generaliza- 
tion concerning harmonic progression which will include 
these and the twentieth century as well. 

Let us begin by recognizing the supremacy of the 
tonic triad, represented by the Roman numeral I, and 
relate all other triads of a tonality to this tonic to secure 
progressions used in the typical book on harmony deal- 
ing with the traditionally correct usage of a period dat- 
ing from about 1650 to 1850 (see Figure 1). 

Upon the basis of these three arrows, which represent 
the three conjugations, we have placed all the possible 
progressions in any tonality. The direction of the arrow 
in each case represents the direction of “pull” or pro- 
gression during the period under discussion, upon which 
most “harmonies” have been based. May we emphasize 
that statement: In the music of this period, for every 
step in the direction opposite to that indicated by the 
arrows, there have been very many more in the direc- 
tion of the arrows, perhaps, roughly, a proportion of nine 
to one. This statement is true not only of the music of 
the great composers but of folk music and popular music 
as well, i.e., of any music in which a strong feeling of 
tonality holds sway. The directions opposite to those 
indicated by the arrows are frequently found in music 
sarlier than this period of “strong tonality” and again in 
the more radical music of the present day. 

To reiterate this statement in terms that may interest 
some reader wo is now using a harmony text in class, 
it is necessary only to examine, in whatever text is be- 
ing used, the given basses for chords in root position 
or figured basses in any position, as these indicate the 
author’s choices and preferences, which he in turn has 
based upon common practice. The roots of triads will 
move up a fourth or down a fifth (first conjugation), 
down a third (second conjugation), or up a step (third 
conjugation) most of the time. Since unfigured melo- 
dies given by the same author in the same connection 
may be, and in fact the author expects them to be, har- 
monized in the same general style, you will do well, when 
selecting harmonies, if you step, to step upward; if you 
skip a third, to skip downward ; and if you skip a fourth 
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or fifth between roots, jn general to move in the cadential 
direction, up a fourth or down a fifth. (Two “shuttle- 
trains” between I and V and I and IV move in both 
directions frequently. There is really a smaller circle 
inside the first conjugation, indicated by a dotted line 
from IV to V-I, for music involving only the primary 
triads may be written.) 

This generalization of the three conjugations not only 
gives the fundamental principles for triad progression ; 
these same pulls remain the most important even if the 
chords along the arrows are made seventh-, ninth- or 
eleventh-chords, and even when every chord is plastered 
with accidentals in chromatic alterations, as we shall see. 








| iii I 
(vid I 


Figure 1 

Why is it possible to generalize in this way? We 
could give theoretical explanations such as the following 
for the first conjugation: the cadencing relationship V-I 
may be acoustically dependent upon the fact that the 
first overtone which is different from the fundamental 
is a fifth above and that V tends to fall to the “ground,” 
I, as a law of gravitation in music, thus establishing a 
relationship which is then repeated on other degrees, 
ii being in turn the dominant, or fifth, of V. For school 
purposes, parables or metaphors are often helpful. All 
teachers have their favorites. If we set up the tonic as 
king, with the still more powerful dominant as prime 
minister, and then give the subdominant the name of 
archbishop, we will not be far from a picture of the 
situation that existed in the period upon which most 
harmony texts base their procedures. (It is interesting 
that the Chinese actually use the first two of these 
names in their musical scales.) More fanciful still 
would be to call I the earth, V the sun, and IV the 
moon; these are not far from their “psychological ef- 
fects” in ear-training, and again we find theory texts of 
the seventeenth century using diagrams that look like 
charts of astronomy. To use a more homely figure, 
I-I V-ii-V-I might be likened to a baseball diamond, with 
[ as the home plate and V running from third base to 
home ! 

When you come to the second and third conjugations, 
if you have difficulty in remembering which arrow goes 
up and which down, it may help to remember that the 
three strongest progressions in the second conjugation 
are those having the master vs. servant or major vs. 
relative minor relationship, which is “downward,” and 
that the third conjugation is in the reverse direction. It 
almost seems as improper for vi to go before I in some 
progressions as for the servant to enter the door before 
his master. However, in earlier music (notably that of 
the Church) and in modern music (which can be con- 
ceived as being more nearly “equalitariai”) the reverse 
directions in all three conjugations may be effectively 
used, as we shall see. 

Knowing all this will be of little practical use. These 
relationships must be played and heard in all keys so 
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that you will know your way about the musical world. 
Sequences are extremely useful to this end, for they 
assign “much in little.’ Any reader who knows his 
scales and their signatures can master all the progres- 
sions of these three conjugations in their usual direction 
in only two sequences, and yet how few of those who 
“have had” harmony (in the past-perfect tense) are 
able to do them beyond the simplest keys. (See Ex- 
ample 1. For additional variety in practice, all soprano- 
positions should be used.) Note that both of the usual 
methods of handling part writing, common-tone within 
the measures and “contrary-motion” between the meas- 
ures, are illustrated in this sequence. These will be 
discussed later. 


ete 


Voi Wvem wo Vit Voi Wwe m ¥ § IV 





The following sequence in Example 2 includes both 
the second and third conjugations, the second within the 
measure and the third between the measures, in their 
most usual directions. (The fact that both conjuga- 
tions are included will be heard more readily if each 
chord is repeated.) 


; . 









Fett 


Tove vue Vowt IV Va 


Ive vie V 


Iw ve V vi 


In sequences, in order that a stair-tread may not be 
missing, the triad vii® is included. If we wish to list 
progressions outside of a sequence, this diminished triad 
is omitted in root position and there remain thirty pro- 
gressions, ten in each of the three conjugations. Let us 
review them by listing them in three columns: 


Second Conjugation Third Conjugation 


First Conjugation 
(up and down a 3rd (up and down a step 


(up and down a 


4th or 5th) —possibly a 6th) —not a 7th!) 
I-IV 1-iii 1-ii 
I-V I-vi ii-iii 
ii-V ii-IV ii-I 
ii-vi iii-V iii-IV 
iii-vi iii-I iii-ii 
IV-I IV-vi IV-V 
V-I IV -ii IV -iii 
V-ii V-iii V-vi 
Vi-ii vi-I V-IV 
Vi-iii vi-IV vi-V 


The foregoing progressions are not arranged in order 
of importance or “pull” ; the order mechanically empha- 
sizes the fact that these tables need not be memorized ; 
these thirty include all the possible connections of all 
triads except vii® (see Figure 2). 


Pg 
I u i IV V vi (vii?) I i iti IV Vv vi (vii?) 
Racal 
Figure 2 


Triads a seventh apart were not connected in root 
positions during the period under discussion. A skip of 
a sixth, which is the same as a skip of a third in the 
opposite direction, was considered a bit inelegant by 
some writers, but of course a leap of a sixth is quite 
useful to get the bass “out of a hole,” and “inelegance” 
in such situations does not matter; it is easier to “think” 
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THE SAX OF THE FUTURE 
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THINGS YOU WILL WANT TO 
KNOW ABOUT BUESCHER 


Next to “When will the war end?,” 
the question foremost in the minds 
of many musicians is “When will I 
be able to get a new instrument?” 

In the case of Buescher, the 
answer to the second question de- 
pends on the answer to the first. For 
we are ready to go full speed ahead 
the minute our fighting men fire the 
last shot! 

Right before the outbreak of 
hostilities, we had tooled up to 
produce the most marvelous saxo- 
phones in music history — the mag- 
nificent new Tenor and Alto “400” 
series. We made and sold justenough 


of these great new instruments to 
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win the highest praise of some of 
the best sax men in the business. 

Today, in full production on 
vital parts for Uncle Sam’s victori- 
ous warbirds, we have maintained 
full crews of Buescher metal work- 
ing craftsmen . . . and even added 
many new members to our big 
family of skilled workers. 

Because the things we make for 
war require the same type of work 
as Buescher instruments, our pro- 
duction equipment is ready to turn 
from war work to the world’s best 
band instruments almost overnight. 

Look to Buescher for the Sax 
of the future! 
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the second conjugation as “up and down a third,” how- 
ever. The foregoing tables represent progressions in the 
major mode; the same conjugations hold in the minor 
mode, but the character of the Roman-numeral symbols 
would be changed to agree with the usual types of 
triads for that mode: ,ii°,III,iv, V,vi,vii°. 

Just as you might learn the regular conjugations of 
verbs in French or Latin, you have learned in the two 
sequences that each pair in the first conjugation have 
one note in common, and each pair in the second con- 
jugation have two notes in common; that is, all pro- 
gressions in the same conjugation are alike ; there are no 
common-tones in the third conjugation. 


Although too much time is usually given to part writ- 
ing and the leading of voices at the expense of the 
mastery of harmonic selection and keyboard and ear 
accomplishments, these conjugations help as a basis of 
regularity, in the light of which any proposed irregular 
verbs may be considered. (We shall see later that none 
are absolutely necessary in the major mode, if we do 
not object to a little “modal flavor.”) In approaching 
part writing, let us avoid prohibitions such as the famous 
one, “Do not lead two voices in parallel fifths,’ and instead of 
issuing a command like “Keep off the grass!” let us indicate 
paths and highways. Let us begin with the common-sense gen- 
eralization that the easiest and most natural movement is the 
best and, in general, the most artistic; this places the responsi- 
bility upon “Mother Nature” and her overtone series. The 
principle holds good in art and life as a general law: we should 
“play the piano,” not “work at the piano”; the best form in 
hurdling is that which sends the athlete just over the top of 
the hurdle and not several inches above the top, which would 
result in a longer arc and lost time and effort. 

From such common sense we may build up logically a number 
of propositions: the easiest thing for a voice to do is to sing 
again the same note that it has just sung; if it moves, the 
shorter distance is easier; if it skips, skipping with the help of 
the overtones is easier, and physics indicate these are the same 
as chord tones. In fact, a repetition of the same harmony is not a 
progression at all (as we have indicated by not including it in 
a conjugation) and such repetitions may be dismissed with the 
generalization that it is possible to ask for anything which is 
within the range of voices or instruments, provided the harmony 
is not changed. (By the way, this generalization makes unneces- 
sary two of the famous exceptions to the rule prohibiting hidden 
fifths and octaves.) 





Upon these few statements of musical common sense is based 
the method of treating the progressions already illustrated. Other 
doublings of voices are possible, but the doubling (from the 
overtone series) of the root helps. When we reach the third 
class of progressions, however, our principles seem to be con- 
tradicted. The easiest way and the shortest distance result in 
what is shown in Example 3, and we shall do well to recognize 
that this method of connection has the validity of nature as its 
foundation. We should not be surprised to find that the organum 
of the ninth and tenth centuries has never entirely disappeared, 
remaining continuously in the music of Iceland, for instance, and 
reappearing with great frequency in ultramodern music. Those 
who like to connect the processes of art with the movements of 
history point to the fact that organum, or block-like movement 
of the voices, changed to descant, or more individualistic treat- 
ment of the voices, at a time when there was a gradual rise in 
the position of the individual in society. If this is so, perhaps we 
should view with alarm the great increase in parallel motion, 
or of chords in “lock-step,” in the twentieth century as por- 
tending the triumph of masses of men over the individual. 
Whatever the implication, it is well to recognize at once that 
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both parallel motion and the contrary motion illustrated in the 
sequence of Example 2 are possible. 

Here we have an historical choice. If the style is to be that 
of the period covered by most harmony texts, contrary motion, 
which gives greater individuality to the voices, will be used in 
third-conjugation progressions. On the other hand, if you want 
an early mediaeval effect or the rather cubistic slip-chord effects 
of modernism, parallels may be just what you want. Contrary 
motion of the three upper voices to the roots is also an alterna- 
tive method in the first two conjugations. Even parallel motion 
is possible in the first conjugation on the generalization that 
the roots may move up or down the fourth or fifth in the bass. 
(Two more exceptions to the rule against hidden octaves are 
thus made unnecessary; it also seems a much better plan to 
permit either direction, up or down, at the outset, rather than 
to prohibit parallel motion on page 20 and then permit it on 
page 99, as is done in several well-known elementary texts.) 

We now have summarized, without recourse to prohibitions, 
all the principles of the leading of voices for triads in root 
position. The more extended musical sentence is in reality a 
chain of progressions, and it should not prove difficult to write 
at least “correct grammar” for root positions in the major mode, 
for “irregular verbs” are not absolutely necessary in this mode. 
If most of the progressions are chosen in the direction of the 
arrows, including the two “shuttle-trains,’ I-V-I and IV-I-IV, 
not only should the result be correct grammatically, but it also 
will agree with the logical sense of direction, producing state- 
ments in general agreement with those in harmony texts and in 
music itself for the last three centuries. 

The directions diametrically opposite to the usual ones do not 
support the dominance of the tonic and are not so characteristic 
of major or modern-minor tonalities. For this very reason they 
give more of the modal flavor to music, since they are charac- 
teristic of music in the period before the complete victory of the 
major mode (see Example 4), and of course they reappear in 
much modern music which has a modal flavor (see Example 5). 





b 


Many of the progressions in a direction opposite to the usual 
early nineteenth century usage are very effective and their less 
hackneyed possibilities should be explored. However, the pro- 
portion of such progressions should be kept low, if the student 
wishes to fit his style to that of a conventional text or course. In 
general, they have a less aggressive character, which sometimes 
seems to bring with it an effect of “cart before horse,” and they 
are often called weak or awkward. With a conviction that all 
thirty progressions in the three conjugations are good and may 
be effectively used, it is better to avoid the term “weak” and 
speak of their “less active,” or “modal,” directions. 

In the third conjugation, the reverse of the usual direction 
results also in the effect of a lowered seventh, one of the most 
important modal flavors (see Example 6). In spite of the fact 
that all of this line is in C major, the triad A-C-E, since it 
happens to be the tonic triad of A minor, seems to ask for Gt 
in the next chord, and when we get G-natural, this suggests a 
modal lowered leading tone; this is also the case with the second 
chord, which seems to ask for F#; proceeding in the usual direc- 
tion at the other end of the line, there is no contradiction, 
IV-V-vi being a famous deceptive cadence, all in C major. 





It is therefore much better teaching and a much better gener- 
alization to say that all thirty progressions are useful, but that 
the unusual directions are “modal” except in primary progres- 
sions I-V and IV-I. Some teachers of harmony, however, con- 
tinue to teach: “Never use V followed by IV”! In art, the 
word “never” should be avoided, because there is a possible use 
for all material. The progression V-IV is modal in effect and 
excellent for austere churchly effects or more radical modernism. 
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Finally, the generalizations concerning the directions of the 
arrows in the three conjugations — the usual direction being 
modern (c.1650-1850) tonal harmony, and the reverse direction, 
modal, or “ultra-modern,” harmony—give just the intelligent 
basis of understanding to which to refer the problem of “ex- 
ceptions” in the major mode. Perhaps some readers have been 
asking: “What about the rules ‘Use contrary motion only in 
ii-V’ and ‘Double the third of vi in V-vi’?” The general 
reader need not continue the argument at this point, but those 
who raise these questions deserve an answer. There are no 
exceptions to these progressions that are absolutely necessary if 
the progressions are handled in the regular ways already dis- 
cussed for the major mode, provided there is no objection to a 
little modal flavor. Let us take the well-known progression 
just mentioned as a typical exception: ii-V (see Example 7). 
Several different reasons have been given for the objection to 
holding the common-tone and moving to the nearest locations 
as in this example. The reader can investigate the reasons 
stated by various authorities for preferring contrary motion (see 
Example 8). The ones most often expressed are the objection 
to the hidden octaves between alto and bass and the appearance 
of the tritone, or augmented fourth, in cross relation between f’ 

















of the alto and b’ of the soprano, in Example 7. It is not sur- 
prising that you will find a wide variety of opinions expressed 
concerning this progression, differing also for different soprano- 


positions. What is the real reason for this situation? In my 
opinion it is based upon the unsympathetic attitude of conven- 
tional harmony toward the modes. The real objection then is 
not the hidden octave or the tritone but the lowered seventh 
effect (F to G in the alto) and the Dorian sixth effect of B 
natural in the soprano following a minor chord on D. This 
suggests the Dorian mode (see Example 9). For those who like 
modal flavor, both of these effects are excellent, and so we may 
expect to find a shifting attitude concerning the progression. 




















Something similar may be said concerning the preference of 
the nineteenth century for (a) over (b) in Example 10. There 
is nothing incorrect about (b). It simply gives more of the 
modal feeling, sounding more like the Aeolian mode, or natural 
A minor, than “C-majorish.” To repeat, in the major mode no 
exceptions are absolutely necessary to the progressions in these 


a) (4) 


Ex 
10 





three conjugations, but if you wish to emphasize a conventional 
major-feeling, you will do well to take the leading tone to the 
tonic (doubled) in V-vi and to use contrary motion, the alterna- 
tive method for first conjugation progressions, in ii-V. To teach 
and believe, however, that this must always be done disregards 
the changes that occur in a living language. 


Camp and Sea and Oversea 


HE EDITORIAL about “The Thirty and Seventy” in the First 

Fall Issue of the current school year worries me. It reminds 
me of the parable of “The Lost Sheep,” where the ninety and 
nine are left in the wilderness and the one is sought for. 

Could it be that the Conference isn’t fully interesting the 
seventy per cent? They are not interested in the ethereal theory 
and high language of philosophies, integrations, horizons, areas, 
and education, per se. Could it be that the thirty should be left 
in this wilderness of theory (this is only a half truth, but the 
other half in terms of a seventy per cent deficiency is worth 
considering), and the seventy won by offering them more prac- 
tical devices? 

This is a question, not a statement. And I certainly don't 
know the answer. Enclosed, though, is my practical application 
of a singing program to fit any school situation. (See page 52.) 

Until five months ago I was assistant professor of music edu- 
cation and voice at Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 
Since then I have been a private in the Army, and recently have 
graduated from one of the Army’s two Band Training Schools 
and am now awaiting shipment to some Army band. 

My permanent address now is 7453 Teasdale Avenue, St. Louis 
5, Missouri. (This is a change from 430 East 4th Street, Edmond, 
Okla.) Please note it in your files—CHARLES NEISWENDER, 
Pvt., Co. B, 32 Signal Trg. Bn., Camp Crowder, Mo. 


appy to hear through a friend that our membership and 

JourRNAL subscription are to be continued while we are 
serving with the armed forces. Let me tell you that I think it 
is a fine gesture and know that it will be greatly appreciated by 
everyone. Would also like to thank you for the fine write-up 
you gave us several issues ago of our bond-raising program 
dedicated to the boys in service—Date EyMann, Pfc., 356th 
AAF Band, Army Air Base, Muroc, Calif. 


‘ke November-December issue of Music Fpucators JoURNAL 
arrived today after being forwarded to me from Anacostia, 
D. C. It has been a pleasure to receive and read each issue and 
each month brings the desire to have this war over soon so we 
can get back to living our natural lives—ANprew V. Kozak, 
Lt.. Celestial Navigation Training Unit, Naval Air Station, 
Quonset Point, R. I. 


You can count me in for 


I AM leaving for the Army tonight. 
Keep up the grand 


membership as soon as I am mustered out. 
work.—Lyte M. Situ, Pearisburg, Va. 
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HAVE just finished reading the November-December copy of 

the JouRNAL and I mean I read it from cover to cover. I just 
hope that the Conference will extend to me the courtesy of mail- 
ing me all ensuing copies. 

My Army career started on November 16 when I arrived at 
Ft. Dix (N. J.) Reception Center. From there I had hoped to 
be sent to one of the two Bandsmen Replacement Centers for 
basic and Army music training, but after almost six weeks of 
waiting I finally found myself bound for the South, attached to 
the 13th Airborne Division. 

Here I am now, a member of the 513th Parachute Infantry 
Band which is a fine, well-seasoned musical unit, inducted as a 
group as federalized National Guard troops before Pearl Harbor. 
Our leader carries the status of Chief Warrant Officer and is a 
well-trained musician. Of course, I regret leaving active duty 
with the Conference, but Uncle Sam has first call—so I antici- 
pate the termination of this ghastly business and again renewing 
active participation in the Conference through its subsidiary 
groups.—HERMAN TopLaNnsky, Pvt., 513th Prcht. Inf. Band, 
A. P. O. 333, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 


WISH to thank the MENC for sending me the welcome 

JOURNAL, and at the same time inform you of mv latest ad- 
dress. The last two copies of the JourNAL I received were the 
February-March and April 1943 issues. If any others have 
been printed since then, and you have an extra copy, I certainly 
would be happy to receive one. It was a fine gesture to keep 
the members of the service as regular members of the MENC 
for the duration and it does wonders to keep us in touch with 
what is going on in our profession while we are away. With so 
many new ideas coming forth we do need a clearing-house for 
them, and some kind of an institution that can sift the wheat 
from the chaff and present them in a formal manner. I do hope 
you have a few extra copies of the latest editions as they cer- 
tainly will be appreciated—Geratp H. Woerner, W.O., 259th 
Army Band attached to 216th AAA Group, San Francisco 9. 


N REGARD to a letter received from your office, dated August 12, 

I am sending you my address and wish to express my deepest 
appreciation for your thoughts. The letter had been sent to my home 
in Kingston, New York, and forwarded on to me in Texas. Due 
to my location shifting quite frequently at that time the letter 
never caught up to me until I was sent here to school. 

The Army has sent me here to take a very highly accelerated 
engineering program, four years in eighteen months, and while 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MUSIC 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Eight chapters on notation, rhythm, the mel- 
odic, harmonic, and polyphonic elements in 
music; and of form and design, acoustics, ex- 
pression, etc. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


CLASSROOM WORKBOOK 


For Use With 
“The Fundamentals of Music’”’ 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Prepared by MORRIS F. GOLDMAN 


Here is an ideal book for written work, which 
is the result of actual classroom work.  In- 
tended to enhance the student’s musical enjoy- 
ment, and to give him a permanent record of 
his achievements, it was specifically designed 
as suiplementary material to Dr. Gehrkens’ 
well-known “The Fundamentals ‘of Music.” 
There are pages for current clippings, a_glos- 
sary, test questions, music appreciation forms, 
and space for biographical and other data. 


Paper Cover—Price, 60 cents 


HARMONY FOR EAR, 
EYE, AND KEYBOARD 


By ARTHUR E. HEACOX 


In each lesson there is a three-fold approach 
to the subject; through the ear, the eye, and 
the hand. Ear training and keyboard training 
lead to the written work. Profusely illustrated. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


THE GIST OF SIGHT-SINGING 


By LEO R. LEWIS 


Written for class use in study-groups, sup- 
plying an abundance of practice material, cov- 
ering all phases of pitch, rhythm, key and mode. 


Paper Cover—Price, 60 cents 


TWENTY LESSONS 
IN CONDUCTING 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Success in conducting depends upon the ac- 
quirement of the fundamentals so clearly taught 
in this book. With music scores and cuts. 


Paper Cover—Price, 60 cents 
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WHY WE LOVE MUSIC 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


There is no attempt in any part of this book to make it a 
ponderous, scientific document; it is rather a bright and 
stimulating discussion that is practical and even may be 
described as providing genuinely enjoyable reading matter. 


Every intelligent person will delight in the way in which 
the author, besides making observations, presenting facts, 
and stating conclusions, stimulates “thinking through” as 


to the answers on many questions that the whole subject of 
the book brings forward. For, every , Private or public school 
music educator this book is “must” reading. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


TALKS ABOUT 
BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES 


By THEODORE THOMAS and FREDERICK STOCK 


the two great conductors were written 
to serve as an aid to students and concert-goers in under- 
standing and listening intelligently to the Beethoven sym- 
phonies. They are written in non-technical language and 
profusely illustrated with quotations. 

Cloth Bound—Price, $2.50 
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By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 
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Cloth Bound—Price, $2.25 


EPOCHS IN 
MUSICAL PROGRESS 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 
This volume gives a bird’s-eye view of the field of musical 
endeavor and traces the story of its growth. Its eight chap- 
ters are illustrated, pictorially and musically, and give lists 
of reference books for collateral reading and phonograph 
records which illustrate the text. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


MASTERS OF 
THE SYMPHONY 


By PERCY GOETSCHIUS 
In this notable work, richly illustrated with music quota- 
tions, Dr. Goetschius has given students a thoughtful and 
erudite survey of the symphony and its development from 
ts genesis to the present day. The Epilogue is devoted to 
American symphonic writers. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 


FROM SONG 
TO SYMPHONY 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


This manual of music appreciation presents the chief types 
of musical art in their sequence from the folk song to the 
fully developed symphony of today It assists readers to 
distinguish the masterpieces of mie, to understand their 
significance and respond to their appeal. Fully illustrated. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


By EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
Treats of primitive and Oriental instruments, of their 
successors in Medieval Europe, and then of the instruments 
in use in the modern symphony orchestra. Includes chap- 
ters on the piano and organ. 
Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
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M.E.N.C. MEMBERS IN SERVICE 


T HIS LIST includes the names of members of the Music Educators National Conference who are in 
the armed forces or in related military or civilian auxiliaries, and concerning whom definite in- 


formation to this effect has been received at the Conference headquarters. 


Because complete or 


recent data are not available in every instance, military ranking and mail addresses are not given; 
these pages are offered as a simple—and partial—roster of music educators who are in camps, on 


the seas, or overseas. 


This listing represents the first revision of the roster published in the issue for May-June, 1943. 
In a later issue it is hoped that a still more complete list can be published. To this end, further 
information regarding members of the music education profession in the armed forces or auxiliaries 
is solicited. The Conference office will be glad to supply information when available regarding the 
mail addresses of members in the service, or will attempt to forward letters if postage is supplied. 


James W. Abel 
Janet A. Adams 
Louis M. Adams 
Reed L. Adams 
Irving E. Ahlquist 
Fred Allen 

Robert Allen 
Matthew Altschuler 
Stevan G. Ambrits 
George B. Ames 
Sylvester E. Amsler 
Earl H. Amundsen 
Samuel S. Arena 
Fredrick E. Auch 
Robert W. Austin 
Harold B. Bachman 
Lloyd F. Bader 
Robert W. Bagley 
Lyman K. Bailey 
Raymond A. Bailey 
Glenn C. Bainum 

J. Earl Baker 

W. H. Baker 
Alfred S. Balestra 
Kenneth L. Ball 
Melvin L. Balliett 
Eugene A. Barnard 
C. Thomas G. Barr 
Frances Bartlett 
Donald E. Baum 
Mary V. Beck 

C. Stanton Belfour 
La Vere E. Belstrom 
Doris Remster Benander 
Alvin N. Benner 
Kenneth P. Bernet 
Ben Bernstein 
Martin Bernstein 
Stanley F. Berry 
Fred C. Billman 
Clifford L. Bishop 
Lester Blackmore 
Claude Blain 

Philip H. Bley 
George P. Blubin 
Robert S. Bolles 
Kenneth A. Bonsall 
Earl Borg 

John T. Boudreau 
Vernon A. Bouknight 
Earl Bowman 

Jack G. Boyd 

Paul R. Braden 

C. R. Brashares 
Lloyd W. Bremer 
Melvin L. Brobst 
Arnold Broido 
Howard C. Bronson 
John W. Broom, Jr. 


W. L. Brothelton 
Jack W. Broucek 
Albert G. Brown 
Edward C. Brown 
Howard F. Brown 
Harold M. Buchheit 
Victor D. Buller 
Robert C. Bundgaard 
R. L. Burge 
Freeman Burkhalter 
Virginia Burkholder 
Grover H. Buxton 
Charles W. Bybee 
Thomas J. Byrnes 
William E. Cady 
Meyer M. Cahn 
Albert M. Caligiuri 
Richard L. Camp 
George Dwight Campbell 
Wilbur P. Campbell 
William A. Campbell 
Dale Caris 

Raymond Carl 
Kenneth Carpenter 
Linus Carroll 

Paul E. Carson 
Raymond K. Casey 
Cecil Cass 

Millard Cates 
Donald Chartier 
Louis J. Chemay 
Clate W. Chenette 
Helen Choate 
William Christ 

A. Bert Christianson 
Arnold Clair 

Charles L. Cleaver 
Timothy F. Clifford 
Claude Clingan 

C. F. Clow 

Jack Coleman 
Wendell W. Collicott 
William A. Collins 
Lurman Colton 

W. R. Conger 

Rex A. Conner 

Earle Connette 
Blaine D. Coolbaugh 
Karl K. Cooperrider 
George Thomas Covell 
Norris Jack Coy 
Russell Crane 
Raymond Ariel Cross 
William Merle Cross 
Carl H. Crouse 
James H. Cuykendall 
Jack Dalby 

Charles A. Dana 
Richard S. Darrohn 


Charles A. Davis 
Clarence B. Davis 
Sidney P. Davis 
Walter J. Davis 
Herman R. Dean 
Irene De Mun 
Richard W. Deverell 
Jack Dew 

Jimmy Diez 

Dora Duerst 
Armat Du Hart 
Earl Dungan 
Herbert D. Dunlap 
H. E. Durrenberger 
Ben F. Duvall 

Leo J. Dvorak 
David D. Dye 
Alan C. Eaton 
Clifford A. Elliott 
R. H. Elrod 

Frank Esposito 
George Espy 

R. J. Estes 

A. R. Etzweiler 
Jack O. Evans 
Lawrence A. Evans 
Virginia S. Evans 
Dale W. Eyemann 
Mary Louise Fahy 
Helen Fairbrook 
Walter J. Fandrich 
John Farinacci 
Joseph R. Farmer 
Henry Fasthoff 

Bud Feenberg 
Edwin R. Feller 
Marvin K. Feman 
R. E. Fielder 
Homer N. Fiero, Jr. 
Robert W. Fiester 
K. W. Findley 

Carl Finley 

J. J. Fitzpatrick 
Lawrence Fogelberg 
Marvin W. Fogt 
Charles V. Foreman 
Clarence Francois 
John Shade Franklin 
Harley Freeman 
Warren S. Freeman 
Donald Fryers 
Richard Furnno 
Helen V. Garrett 
Anthony M. Garruso 
Allan J. Gastren 
Hugh Alan Gault 
C. Robert Gibson 
Don Bishop Gibson 
Charles E. Gilbert 


Gordon O. Gilbertson 
Edward F. Gilday, Jr. 
J. Wendell Gilfry 
Wayne Gilfry 
Richard Gingrich 
Rollin E. Godfrey 
John H. Goessling 
Everett O. Goli 
Paul Goodman 
Herbert Goodwin 
Jack Goodwin, Jr. 
Ann Goplerud 
Donald Graff 

Fred E. Graff 

Ben R. Grandy 
Frank H. Grant 
Richard W. Grant 
Benjamin E. Green 
Edward T. Green 
Eugene L. Green 
Joseph A. Gremelspacher 
Donald W. Grisier 
Paul E. Gronemeier 
Helene Grove 
Clayton Gunheim 
Walter Haderer 
Mariam H. Haglund 
Francis E. Hammond 
John Y. Harding 
Edwin W. Harmon 
Ralph E. Hart 
Robert Hart 
Raymond W. Hartman 
Elbert D. Haskins 
Chester H. Hayden 
Dorothea R. Haydock 
Edgar P. Headley 
Earl Heckler 

Enos E. Held 
Kenneth W. Helvey 
Raymond Henderson 
John J. Heney 
Lindsey Henning 
John J. Hessler 

L. E. Hetrick 

Tom Hewgley 

Oran R. Highley 
Chas. Lee Hill 
Robert K. Himes 
Mark H. Hindsley 
F. Ray Hinkly 

Carl Hjortsvang 
Ervin A. Hoefler 


Henry Franklin Hoffman, Jr. 


James K. Hollister 
William Holloway 
Harry E. Holmberg 
Howard Hovey 
George S. Howard 
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Marvin Howe 

James S. Huston 

J. Tyndall Ice 
Charles G. Ide 
Frank J. Illar 
Robert Isdale 

G. L. Jacobs 

C. Milton Jacobson 
Alfred Jacques 
David E. Jamison 
Ruth Jenkin 

R. L. Johns 

Robert M. Johns 
Kenneth A. Johnson 
Merion J. Johnson 
R. Wesley Johnson 
Warren I. Johnson 
William M. Johnson 
Gordon Jolitz 

Byron Jolivette 
Joseph H. Jones 
Virgil Joseph 
Raymond Judy 

Haig Kafafian 
Irving H. Kanoff 
Harold Katz 

Harold Kaufman 
Devere Kay 
Kenneth H. Kaye 
Arnold Kelm 
Richard L. Kemm 
Phillip B. Kendall 
Donald M. Kennedy 
Harold W. Kent 
James Kerr 

Wallis Kerr 

William T. Killgrove 
Edson L. Kimball 
Arthur P. Knopinsky 
William F. Koenig 
William G. Koerper 
Andrew V. Kozak 
David Kozinski 

Sol Kremenetsky 

T. Howard Krueger 
Frederick C. Kruse 
Leo Kucinski 

Jack La Bauve 
Elbert La Fuze 
Fred Lambourne 
Victor Lammers 

E. Leighton Landes 
Joseph Landon 

E. A. Larson 
Dudley Lawn 
Thomas R. Lawrence 
Charles Leonhard 
Wilson D. Levan 
Richard B. Lewis 
George Li Vecche 
Robert J. Lloyd 
Samuel R. Loboda 
Raymond V. Lopez 
Rene A. Louapre, Jr. 


Frederick C. Lowe, Jr. 


Victor F. Lunn 
Forrest L. McAllister 
Harry McCain 
Ernest G. McClain 
Esther McCrone 
Felix E. McKernon 
Paul McKrell 

John A. McWhirter 
John MacConnell 
John W. Macfaddin 
H. D. Magee 

Ned Mahoney 
Louise Major 

Helen M. Martin 
John H. Martin, Jr. 
José D. Masters 


Loren D. Matthews 
Maurer Maurer 
Willard C. Mayo 
S. E. Mear 

George J. Mechalson 
John P. Meyer 
Francis A. Meyers 
Herbert A. Michel 
Alfred K. Miller 
Carl Miller 

Shully L. Miller 
Frederick E. Mills 
Leon P. Minear 
Thomas V. Mistretta 
Lewis P. Moffatt 
Leo W. Moody 
Donald I. Moore 
Robert E. Moore 
James Morgan, Jr. 
John J. Morrissey 
John Mosajgo 

John R. Mount 
Donald E. Moyer 
Calvin H. Mueller 
Ross L. Munn 

Jack Murphy 
James R. Murphy 
C. Robert Myers 
W. Gifford Nash 
Randal Near 
Charles Neiswender 
Howard A. Nettleton 
George K. Nickles 
Mary Belle J. Nissly 
Eugene C. North 
M. V. North 
Frank E. Numbers 
J. Paul Nuse 
Robert E. Nye 
Russell Nygren 

T. O'Connell 

B. F. Ogletree 
Geoffrey O'Hara 
Thomas E. Olson 
William O'Neill 
Douglas Orme 

W. Fred Orth, Jr. 
Chester G. Osborne 
Marquis L. Otis 
Adolph W. Otterstein 
Robert W. Ottman 
Richard A. Otto 
Norman Owen 
William H. Owen 
Don L. Parlette 
William M. Parrish 
Edwin O. Payne 
Ralph E. Pease 
Don P. Pence 
Theodore Petersen 
Eugene Peterson 
Milo E. Peterson 
Robert George Petzold 
Ethel B. Peyton 
Ralph Pfaff 

John S. Phillips 

L. W. Pike 

Jack E. Platt 
Gilbert W. Porsch 
Elizabeth Powell 
Edwin B. Pratt 
Gerald R. Prescott 
James Pritchard 
Alfred Prud’homme 
W. E. Purdy 
George H. Putnam 


Charles H. Quigley, Jr. 


Oscar Lenard Quinto 
J. F. Quisenberry 
Robert Radford 
Raymond Raillard 
Martin O. Rauhut 


Arthur L. Redner 
U. K. Reese 
William N. Reeves 
Fred B. Reinert 

J. H. Rennick 
George Rettie 

F. Lauren Rhoades 
George L. Richards 
Monroe Richardson 
John Rider 

Joanne Riesch 

John T. Roberts 
Roland Roberts 
David R. Robertson 
Donald W. Robinson 
Kenneth Roduner 
Robert W. Romans 
M. Claude Rosenberry 
David Rosenthal 
Donald M. Rowe 
Josef Rozof 

R. D. Rusca 

Alver W. Ruth 

Carl E. Sagness 
Henry M. Sailor 
Grant L. Sanders 
Deneta Sankey 
Quanda A. Sawyer 
Jack E. Schaeffer 
Robert Schroeder 
Ernest Schwartz 
Everett E. Schwarzmann 
Helen M. Schwend 
Donald C. Scott 
Harold W. Scott 
Norman Selness 
Joseph W. Shechard 
Mark Sheldon 
Wesley Shepard 
Mark Sheldon 
Ralph E. Shell 
Willard I. Shepherd 
Harold M. Shlimovitz 
Kenneth L. Shook 
Lenel G. Shuck 
Howard Sickler 
Herbert Silverman 
James R. Simcox 
Stanislaw Siok 
Elaine Skelton 
Joseph E. Skornicka 
Daniel Slick 
Walter E. Slike 
Benjamin C. Smith 
Ernest A. Smith 
Gordon Smith 
Howard B. Smith 
Lyle M. Smith 
Robert W. Smith 
Warren J. Smith 
Mervin S. Snider 
Joseph H. Soifer 
King Stacy 

Mac R. Stanley 
William B. Starbird 
R. Glenn Starnes 
George H. Steck 
William M. Steele 
Douglas Steensland 
Donald S. Stephens 
R. E. Stepp 

Galen L. Stinebaugh 
L. C. Stivers 

J. H. Stokesbury 

H. W. Stopher, Jr. 
Harry S. Stull 
William F. Summers 
Philip G. Swartz 
Floyd W. Sweigart 
Harold J. Sweitzer 
Ruth K. Swetland 
E. Hargrave Swift 


Eugene N. Talbert 
Corwin H. Taylor 
Anders T. Tellstrom, Jr. 
Donald B. Tennant 
Walter Testa 

William E. Tetrick 
Lynn W. Thayer 
Hugh Thomas 
Charles E. Thompson 
J. M. Thurmond 
Rex P. Thurston 
Verne Tingle 

Alice R. Tolmach 
Herman T. Toplansky 
Sherrod Towns 
Chester Travelstead 
Robert N. Troutman 
George M. Turmail 
W. F. Tyler 

Edward H. Urion 
Maurice Ursery 
Richard L. Valby 
Frank Van Der Maten 
Robert L. Van Doren 
Steven Vasas 

Alfred E. Vorherr 
Delbert Vosburg 
Eugene C. Wackermann 
William F. Waldrop 
Laura M. Walker 
Don Gordon Wallace 
Sam Wallace 

J. Nelson Walling 
William H. Warne 
Carleton Washburne 
Saburo Watanabe 
Lorrain E. Watters 
Harvey R. Waugh 
George C. Webb 
Joe W. Webster 

Paul P. Weckesser 
George D. Weeks 
Kenneth Wells 

Elmo Wemmer 
Robert Wessel 

John S. Wharton 
Thomas D. Wheat 
Evelyn Warren Wheelock 
Richard Wellock 
Margaret Virginia White 
Marvin D. Wigginton 
Douglas E. Wilcox 
Doris Williams 

E. Russell Williams, Jr. 
Evan Williams 

Hugh W. Williams 
James O. Willis 
David L. Wilmot 
Byron J. Wilson 
Howard S. Wilson 
Jerome Wimberley 
Clyde Winer 

John Henry Winn 
Leonard G. Withers 
John Z. Withum 
Gerald H. Woerner 
Al G. Wright 
Ludwig Yakimoff 
Stephen Yanetovich 
James Yenney 

Leo E. Yorde 
Naomi Yost 

Drew M. Young 
Walter Zamecnik 
Leonard Zapalowski 
Norman F. Zech 
Fred Zeller 

Raymond H. Zepp 
Elmer Ziegler 
Johnny Zinna 
Robert Zorn 
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here I was very fortunate in obtaining permission from the Army 
to fit a few civilian studies in my program. During my free time 
I'm taking a course in voice training and conducting. So far, 
during my Army life, I have obtained a greater love for music 
and have found real enjoyment and entertainment through the 
use of it as a past-time. 

I have been asked to play in the college orchestra, in the band, 
and to sing in the glee club. I was appointed cadet director of 
the Army Band and have been asked to give drum demonstra- 
tions along with the rest. I wish I could express my thoughts 
well enough so that perhaps a few lines might be printed in the 
JourNAL. I was never more thankful for knowing how to play 
an instrument and having a good appreciation for music. I be- 
lieve every boy and girl entering grammar school should be im- 
pressed with the necessity for taking up the study of a musical 
instrument. — JoHN W. MacConnetr, A.S.N., 3534 S.U., 
A.S.T.U., Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 


I WISH to express my appreciation to the Conference for ex- 
tending subscriptions to the JOURNAL to music educators in the 


service. It is probably the only way many of us can keep up 
with the present thinking and planning of the profession.— 
Gorpon QO. GrLpertson, Pfc., 4th AAF Band, Buckley Field, 


Colorado. 


JOURNAL requests in- 
and I submit the 
I was commissioned in the Air Forces on 
1943, and have been assigned as instructor in Recogni- 
Sombing at this field 


November-December issue of the 


HE 
T formation regarding educators in service, 
following on myself: 
March 3, 
Aircraft and Naval Vessels and in 


tion of 





Above: United States Rangers and British Com- 
mandos enjoy a session of relaxation during train- 
ing somewhere in Britain (Official Signal Corps 
photograph). Below: Wave Yeomen in training 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma, get acquainted around a 
piano (Official U. S. Navy pohtograph). 
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since April 20, 1943. I have also been detailed as Post Military 
Singing Officer in charge of carrying out the singing program 
of the Army Air Forces Flying Training Command.—Martin 
BERNSTEIN, Lt.. AAFAFS, George Field, Lawrenceville, III. 
(Formerly associate professor of music, New York University.) 


I" IS ALWAYS a pleasure to receive the JouRNAL. The reports, 

articles, and advertising are very timely and inspirational to 
those of us “in service.” Of course we are all serving, but the 
JouRNAL keeps us aware of what others are doing. If you will 
change my address from 354th AAF Band to Office of Special 
Services, Carlsbad Army Air Field, Carlsbad, New Mexico, I 
shall appreciate your attention. I am helping the men to “Keep 
‘em Singing and Playing.”—Gerorce T. Covert, W.O. (j.g.), 
A.U.S. 


I AM now able, after two months of moving, to notify you as to 
my correct address, and hope I will start receiving your ex- 
cellent magazine here in the near future. I have missed it in re- 
cent weeks, and I want you to know how sincerely I appreciate 
having it sent to me. It is practically my only means of knowing 
what is going on in the music education field, since most of my 
colleagues are now in service also. 

Until recently my musical experience in the Navy has been 
extremely limited, but since I came to this base things have im- 
proved along that line. The bandmaster here was recently de- 
tached, and has not been replaced; so when I arrived to assume 
my duties in the Welfare Department, I was assigned as Band 
Officer, along with duties in charge of publications and radio. | 
took the band over personally, and found a great deal of talent 
and ability, along with an eagerness to learn. Also I am fortunate 
to inherit a very fine band library, so we are going to work with 
enthusiasm. It is quite a joy to me to have a band of my own 
again, as you can well imagine. 

There is a great deal of room for expansion of the program 
of entertainment here, which up to now has consisted almost 
solely of movies. I hope to be able to have a part in building 
a program that will afford lots of opportunity for participation 
by the personnel, as that type of thing undoubtedly brings greater 
satisfaction and enjoyment than any imported presentations along 
that line. 

Thanks again for sending along the JouRNAL, and may the day 
be not far off when we can all get back to our jobs and take up 
where we left off in the vast field of music education —DonALp 
I. Moore, Lt. (j.g.), Welfare Dept., NOB, Navy 230, Fleet 
P.O., San Francisco, Calif. 


“TER January 1 my address will be Jerome Relocation Cen- 

ter, Denson, Arkansas. It is with regret that I should 
leave the public music field at present, but I feel this business of 
the wartime effort needs every democratic principle and idea 
taught as never before so I have accepted a Civil Service ap- 
pointment as head teacher in a camp of 8,000 Japanese about 75 
per cent American born; senior high 1,100; junior high 900, etc. 
Power to you. Will be back after duration—J. H. RENNICK. 
(Formerly music director Beatrice (Neb.) Public Schools.) 


Ff" quite some time I have intended writing you, but the work 
of a Bandleader in the United States Army has indeed been 
a full-time job. I want to take this opportunity to thank you for 
my continued membership in the MENC. It is indeed a very fine 
gesture on the part of the Board of Directors, and I know that I 
speak for all the members who are in the armed forces when I 
say that we deeply appreciate your kindness. While director of 
music in Roselle Park, New Jersey, I found the JourNnat to be 
most helpful. The articles by noted music educators are most 
instructive and inspire us all to work together and aid in the 
advancement of music education. 

I should like to commend the great work our president, Lilla 
Belle Pitts, is doing during these difficult times. Her long-range 
vision, leadership, and untiring effort is greatly appreciated and 
I feel sure that everyone is giving her their support. 

At present I am Bandleader and Commanding Officer of the 
464th Army Air Forces Band stationed at the Army Air Field, 
Waycross, Georgia. Our duties consist of parades, retreat, con- 
certs, radio broadcasts, and last but not least, dance work. The 
reactions of the young men at this field show that the motto of 
the MENC Music for Every Child—Every Child for Music has 
been accomplished. The training these boys received in school 
is shown by their active interest in the musical functions.— 
Rospert L. VAN DorEN, WOJG Bandleader Commanding. 


er add my name to the “In Service’ roster. My career 
in the Spars began in August and now I am assistant to the 
Training Officer in the District. I love my new life, but am 
anxious to keep up with music education too—JANET ADAMs, 
Ens., USCGR(w), DCGO 5th Naval District, Norfolk, Va. 
(F ormerly of Bainbridge High School, Winslow, Wash.) 
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American Songs 
for American Children 


UNITED STATES FOLK-SONG SERIES—NO. 2 


HIS GRouP of “American Songs for American Children” is 
}* mixed one, but in its very mixture it illustrates the di- 
versity of folk-song origins and the corollary that it is not the 
source but the history of a song that makes it a folk song. Two 
of the songs are especially good illustrations of this principle. 

In “Captain Jinks,’ we have a street song which has been 
attributed variously to William Horace Lingard and T. Mac- 
lagan, and which has become widely known through its minstrel 
use as well as through Clyde Fitch’s play, Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines, produced in 1901. It is chiefly as a play-party 
song and a dance tune that “Captain Jinks’ has been taken 
over by oral tradition and become to all intents and purposes 
an American folk song. 

Woody Guthrie’s “So Long,” on the other hand, may be 
considered a folk song in the making. Springing as it does 
from a genuine folk background and a long line of “hard times”’ 
songs, and created by a folk artist, it stands a good chance of 
becoming assimilated and perhaps adapted by oral tradition. 

“My Lover Is a Sailor Boy” and “Down in the Valley” are 
love songs of contrasting origins, the one redolent of the sea 
and the other a traditional song from the Kentucky mountains, 
in some versions (¢.g., “Birmingham Jail”) clearly bearing the 
stamp of its jailhouse origins. 

This is the second in the current series of songs of the 
United States presented by the MENC Committee on Folk 
Music. The third selection will be published in the next issue 
of the JOURNAL. —B. A. BorKIn 


EXTRA STANZAS 
Down in the Valley 


Down in the valley the mockingbird wings, 
Telling my story, here’s what he sings: 
“Roses love sunshine, violets love dew, 
Angels in heaven know I love you.” 


My Lover Is a Sailor Boy 


My heart it is a-heav-i-ing just like the rolling sea 

For fear his affect-shi-uns don’t still point towards me; 
For there’s young girls in all parts of the world I am told, 
Especially for a young man only nineteen years old. 


So Long, It’s Been Good to Know You 


A dust storm hit and it hit like thunder, 

It dusted us over and covered us under, 

It blocked out the traffic and blocked out the sun, 

And straight for home all the people did run, singing: 


We talked of the end of the world, and then 
We'd sing a song, and then sing it again. 
We'd set for an hour and not say a word, 
And then these words would be heard: 


NoTes: The MENC Committee on Folk Songs of the United States 
wishes to make acknowledgment to all who are codperating in the presenta- 
tion of this series of articles in the Music Epucatrors JOURNAL. 

“My Lover Is a Sailor Boy” is taken from Yours for a Song by Janet E. 
Tobitt, New York. Recorded and transcribed by Marie Gaudette from the 
Singing of Clara Rawson, Providence, R. I., 1933. Used here by permission. 

“Down in the Vailey” is from Music, the Universal Language, published 
by Silver Burdett Company, New York, and is used here by permission. 

Woody Guthrie’s “So Long’ was included in the collection American 
Songs for American Children prepared by the Folk Song Committee and 
published for distribution at the 1942 biennial meeting (Milwaukee). For 
a more extended comment on this song see the notes by Alan Lomax in the 
Music Epucators JOURNAL, May-June 1942, in which issue the song was 
reproduced from the Committee’s pamphlet in connection with an article 
dealing with the MENC folk-song project. In selecting “So Long’ for this 
varied group of “samples,” the Committee was influenced in some degree by 
the many requests received from JOURNAL readers that it be reprinted. 


February-March, Nineteen Forty-four 
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Book and Musie Reviews 





The Rise of Music in the Ancient World East and West, by 
Curt Sachs. [New York: W. W. Norton and Company. Illus- 
trated. 313 pp. and Index. $5.00.] 

Curt Sachs, one of the greatest living savants in the field of 
music, formerly of the University of Berlin and now of New 
York University, has added here to his “World History of the 
Dance” and “History of Music Instruments” what must be 
conceded, I believe, to be the most important book on the his- 
tory of music to appear in English in the 20th century. No 
person who considers himself reasonably well-educated in 
music can afford to let it go by unnoticed. It should be in 


every reference library, however small, not only because it is 
unique in subject matter but also because of its integration 
of the three hitherto unrelated strands of music activity: 


primitive, ancient, and contemporary. Prospective readers 
should be warned that the work is written for the connoisseur 
and student. Knotty and controversial passages—and these are 
several and lengthy—can, however, be glanced over without 
serious impairment of the essential content. 

From the title, one might expect dry bones. But through an 
unusual treatment Sachs draws his material into the world of 
living music and achieves a synthesis presumably  scien- 
tifically valid but without a doubt artistically satisfying. In- 
deed, the emotional slant is unusually frank for a reputable 
musikwissenschaftler. “The music of the ancient world has 
faded away. But one thing can and should be kept alive: the 
narrative of man’s titanic struggle to rid music of the limita- 
tion that it has in primitive society; to establish its laws 
firmly on nature; to give it the power and subtlety to express 


what human beings feel, despair and triumph, love and awe 
and hope.” But though this typically Occidental frame of 
emotional tone may capture the attention of many readers, 
what must actually hold it and induce return at many a time 


for reference must ultimately be the strictly scientific value of 
the description of technical and formal features of little-known 
musics, now for the first time brought into perspective with 
our own. These descriptions must supersede all our present 
stock of text-books and encyclopaedias, in spite of the fact that 
the treatment is far from encyclopaedic—indeed, fragmentary 
and casual, as if cut down from a manuscript three times the 
length, or, maybe, pasted together as a collection of authors’ 
notes for a monumental volume. 

the Orient, comprising 


The “ancient world” is the world of 
Near East, China and 


five regional music-communities: the 
Japan, Indonesia, India, Greece, and dealt with in that order, 
with Islam added as the logical descendant of the first and 
fifth. This order, a curious one, is chosen to present a focus 
upon the music of Greece and makes clear the intention to 
provide a background or foundation study for the history of 
Occidental music. This explains the omission of the ancient 
Andean and Mexican music communities as well as that of 
Christian Rome—all “ancient” enough for 20th century America 
to be worthy of inclusion for a New World reader. 

One of the most interesting points for such a reader would 
seem to be that made by the author in distinguishing the 
Occidental and Oriental arts of music. The former, he be- 
lieves, in general employs melody based upon tetrachords and 
pentachords, modal inversions and cosmological connotations; 
the latter, upon chains of thirds, major and minor tonalities 
and chordal structures. The work is, therefore, also a con- 
tribution to our understanding of the technique as well as the 
history of music —Charles Seeger 


Music and the Scriptures, by I. E. Reynolds. [Nashville: 
The Broadman Press, 1942. 149 pp. 60c.] 


The same Bible which is basic to education in literature and 
ethics offers clues, also, to the use of music in religion and life. 
Dr. Reynolds, long an active member of the M.E.N.C., here 
shares, in convenient handbook form, his study of Scriptural 
teachings on Old and New Testament musicians, their instru- 
ments, program materials and methods, which are quoted in 
full. Every educator who employs religious music in school or 
church can find use for this well-organized compilation. 

—D. Sterling Wheelwright 


Early American Songs from the repertoire of the “Song- 
Spinners’ arranged and edited with piano accompaniments and 
historical notes by Margaret and Travis Johnson. [New York: 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 25c.] 

We are all doing a great deal of talking about American folk 
songs, and there are many such songs in the Library of Con- 
gress which are not generally included in school songbooks. 
For this reason we should be particularly appreciative of this 
book which contains many of these songs in unison arrange- 
ments with simple but appropriate accompaniments, and is 
available at a price which should be in the reach of any school. 
Every music teacher who has an interest in American folk 
music should secure a copy of this book, even though it may 
be impossible at the moment to purchase a set for use with 
upper elementary and junior high-school pupils. 

The arrangers of these songs are from Texas and are now 
in the fourth year of uninterrupted broadcasting over WOR 
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and the Mutual Network. For this reason many of our pupils 
are acquainted with them as radio personalities, thus adding a 
current, living interest to the book. —Glenn Gildersleeve 


Theory, by Traugott Rohner and 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. 44 
pp., including dictionary of terms. Text, single copy, 50c; in 
dozens, 40c ea.; in 100 lots, 36c ea.] Very concise, pointed, and 
useful, this book should be most valuable to those who want to 
teach the fundamentals well. It specializes in the very be- 
ginning stages—note values, keys, scales, terminology—and a 
special feature is the set of printed standardized test forms 
which are available with the text and which could be not only 
fun for the student but a time-saver for the teacher. 
—George Frederick McKay 
The Training of the Boy Chorister, by T. Tertius Noble. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Size 6x4; 24 pp. 50c.] This 
little booklet contains many valuable fundamentals. The con- 
tents are as follows: Part I—General Remarks, Part II—Vocal 
Exercises, Part IIlI—Rudiments of Music. Many suggestions 
are suitable for public school use with unchanged voices. 
—Hazel B. Nohavec 


Keyboard Music Study, Book III: A Creative Method Based 
on Ear-Training by Angela Diller. [New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc., 1943. 96 pp. $1.00.] Book III is a worthy addition to the 
series of “Keyboard Music Study” books already on the market 
by Angela Diller. The illustrations are drawn from master- 
works which are of themselves of value to the student in his 
emerging program of contact with music literature. Book III, 
like the first two, will be a great help to the teacher who wishes 
to give special work in keyboard harmony to his piano stu- 
dents. —Raymond Burrows 


Fundamentals of Music 
George Howerton. [Chicago: 


Syllabus for Piano Auditions, by Philip Gordon [Newark, 
N. J.: Griffith Music Foundation, 1943. 26 pp. 25c.] Mr. Gor- 
don’s contribution to the Griffith Music Foundation is a pioneer 
effort in the field of expanding the usual piano contest sylla- 
bus to include works for very young children and very ele- 


mentary players, as well as for intermediate and advanced 
contestants. The syllabus successfully avoids leaning toward 
any vested interest. Contemporary educational writers are 


represented in a wide variety from many sources and many pub- 
lishers. The early pieces include not only separate sheets but 
selections from recommended series of easy piano compositions. 
This covers seven grades of difficulty, and many other grades 
are divided into different groups so as to insure proper balance 
between classic and modern numbers. This syllabus greatly 
transcends the limitation of a single piano contest. It is an 
adequate teaching guide for all piano teachers in search of 
good materials. —R. B. 


BAND 


Ave Maria, by Bach-Gounod, arr. for the Goldman Band by 
Anton Weiss. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard band, 
$2.50; concert, $3.75; symphonic, $5.00; conductor, 40c; other 
parts, 25c ea.] A well-scored arrangement of this old favorite 
that should be in every school band library. The melody, given 
to the solo clarinet, is accompanied by the Bach configuration, 
played by the wind choir. —David Mattern 

Six Football Programs for Bands, by Jack E. Savage and 
Paul Painter. [Chicago: Gamble Hinged Music Co. 53 pp. 
$1.50.] It is extremely fortunate for the busy band director 
that new football maneuvers are being written and published. 
This book is one of the latest and consists of optional fan- 
fares, formal opening and closing, and six complete shows for 
football, baseball or any outdoor function. The shows are well 
planned and consist of shadow drills, circles, horseshoes, jack- 
o-lantern, skull, bell, double ellipse, heart, anchor, cross, battle- 
ship, umbrella, and shield. 

Every show is worked out to the minutest detail, with com- 
plete instructions as to how to proceed. An added advantage 
is that the publisher gives special permission to make mimeo- 
graph copies of charts, direction tables and formation detail, 
which can be passed out to the band members. Of course there 
are certain provisions with this privilege, which I am sure 
every band director would, and should, abide by. 

The book does not involve the band as a musical organiza- 
tion, because no directions on music are given, so the band 
director can choose marches or specialized music suitable for 
the drills and figures that is in the grade of music his band is 
capable of handling. Every band director should have this 
book in his library, because it will give him many ideas for his 
football season work. —Arthur R. Goranson 


Come On, America! by Kenneth M. Murchison, arr. by Gar- 
reth Fabrie. [Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company, Theodore 
Presser Co., Distributors.] Another current patriotic two- 
four time march song. I dislike double notes, especially on 
clarinet parts. It makes it difficult to read; however, this 
number is quite well arranged and the trumpet obbligato part 
is effective. Bands should play this type of music at present. 

—Frank Mancini 
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. Cantatas and (Chows2s 


re FOR SCHOOL FESTIVALS 


WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS 


in 
a Cantatas Unison (or Massed Singing) 


0 
e- *&kx* Our United States (20513)........Van Rees-Stokowski .10 
a 

is 

y TO A K ATYDID Three-Part Treble (S.S.A.) 

y * Sleepy Hollow Tune (20486) veceseeeeee-Kountz .12 
‘ Cantata for Children’s Chorus 

. kk i iri in . 
. (S. S. with Alto ad lib.) The Wind Fairies (10526)........ eae Chaffin .15 
l- 

ul By CARL BUSCH Four-Part Treble (S.S.A.A.) 

: . kkk The Harbinger (10706)........... Thomson .25 
c A short program novelty which affords genuine pleasure at kkk Sweet Miss Mary (10640)... Neidlinger .15 
1 every hearing. Its music is marked with a bright quality 

which mga the humor of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ pantnent Three-Part Mixed (S.A.B.) 

‘ text. There are fragmentary solo parts and, when it is Ps 

- deemed advisable to use it, the ad libitum part for the alto The Gypsy Trail (20898).... Galloway .12 
‘ section lends variety to the rendition. Time of performance, * Sleepy Hollow Tune (20790)... . Kountz .12 


eight minutes. 


. Four-Part Mixed (S.A.T.B.) 
3 Price, 40 cents 
* The Angelus (20523) Lieurance .12 
* By the Waters of Minnetonka (15565)....Lieurance .15 


: * Carita Mia (Rancho Love Song) (21191) 
whites ..Lieurance-Peery .12 


* The Gypsy Trail (20254)........................ Galloway .15 


| *&* Ode to America (Triumphal March) (21195) 
Costa-Davis .15 


FOUR SEASONS eter tie Tune (20484) Kountz .12 


Cantata for Three-Part Chorus (S.S.A.) 





Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) 


By RICHARD KIESERLING * The Angelus (20621).... ' Lieurance .12 
* By the Waters of Minnetonka (20059)....Lieurance .12 


Snail nit & theres charme which Spring 
favorite cantata for three-part chorus, in which Spring, 





er, Autumn, and Winter are celebrated in appropriate 


* Orchestrations Available: Small, 55c; Large, 75c. 








and music. It is purely choral in concept, is suitable for 
r time of the year, and is easy to learn, since the ** Orchestration Available: Small, $1.05; Full, $1.50 
red part-writing presents no problems. Time of per- *&k* Orchestrations Available on Rental 
nirty minut Ss 








Price, 60 cents 





A Maytime Novelty 


AROUND THE MAYPOLE 


A MAY DAY FESTIVAL 


With Maypole Dance Tunes for Piano 
And Complete Instructions for Dancing 


By WILLIAM BAINES 





LIGHT 


Cantata for Three-Part Chorus (S.S.A.) 


With Accompaniment of Two-Pianos, Four Hands A publication of real interest to supervisors, this work 


provides complete material for a May Day celebration, in- 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ cluding directions and diagrams for the dances. The 
music includes authentic English folk dance material and 


- = ; ;' other rightly tunes. Suggestions on costuming are 
This delightful work is founded on a lyric and most = age : g 

: given. Time of performance, thirty minutes. 
imaginative poem. Mr. Kountz’s score, marked with an in- 
gratiating quality and melodic spontaniety, at once appeals to 
singers and listeners. The purely choral nature of this score 
recommends it especially for groups without solo voices. The 
vibrant accompaniment for two pianos lends added musical 


interest. Time of performance, forty-five minutes. 


Seatei Theodore Presser Co. 


1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Price, 60 cents 





Parts for String Orchestra are Available on Rental 








Orchestrations are Available on Rental 
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BAND 

Patriot’s Prayer: Medley of “America,” “America, My Own,” 
and “God of Our Fathers,” arr. by C. Coons. [Chicago: Gamble 
Hinged Music Co. “A” and “B” band sets, for full band, 75c 
ea.; symphonic band, containing one ea. of sets “A” and “B,” 
$1.50.] Best results can be obtained by combining all parts of 
both A and B sets. However, either set can be used separately 
or in any combination. This number is very easy to play; is 
nicely arranged and sounds full and massive. It is effective 
for concert but it should prove to be especially good for 
massed bands. —F. M. 


United Nations on the March, by D. Shostakovich; words and 
arr. by Harold J. Rome; band arr. by W. C. Schoenfeld. [New 
York: Leo Feist, Inc. Standard band, $1.00; symphonic, $1.50; 
extra parts, 10c ea.] One of the hit tunes from the MGM pic- 
ture “Thousands Cheer,” “United Nations on the March” pro- 
vides a fine program number of a popular nature. Not difficult, 
with the cornets, trombones, and the other lower- 
voiced instruments having a chance at the melody. 

—Harold G. Palmer 

Victory Band Book, arr. by Paul Yoder. [New York: Robbins 
Music Corporation. Condensed sc., 60c.] Directors want- 
ing patriotic numbers, popular numbers, etc., bound in a single 
volume will find the answer in the Victory Band Book. Paul 
Yoder, utilizing his fine knowledge of school band problems, 
has arranged nineteen numbers that are especially valuable 
during this present The numbers are not difficult, are 
well arranged, and although most of them can be obtained in 
separate form, this book provides a most convenient collection 
for the director, and a complete patriotic program or parade 
could be played from just the numbers in the book. 

Already used by many directors, this reviewer reports that 
those with whom he has talked who have been using the book 
are very well pleased with Yoder's selection and arrangements 
of numbers. —H. G. P. 


basses, 


35c. 


crisis. 


That Wonderful Mother of Mine, by Walter Goodwin, arr. for 
band by William Teague. [New York: M. Witmark & Sons. 
Orange Cover Series, 75c.] A practical everyday arrangement 
of a favorite Mother song which will be a welcome addition to 
bands hunting for Mother’s Day material.—Arthur L. Williams 


In A Monastery Garden, by Albert W. Ketelbey: Two Hearts 
in 3/4 Time, by Robert Stolz; The Continental, by Con Conrad. 
Transcribed for band by William Teague. [New York: Harms, 
Inc. Harms Standard Band Library. Prices, each: “B” set of 
parts, $2.50; “C” set of parts, $1.50; condensed score, 50c; extra 
parts, 20c ea.] The above three band arrangements are easy 
and practical. Where use of popular numbers such as these is 
required they will serve the purpose well, but otherwise have 
nothing to make them outstanding. The parts are octavo size 
and printed on thin paper stock. —A. L. W. 


ORCHESTRA 
Overture on a Street Vendor’s Ditty, Opus 160, by A. Louis 
Scarmolin. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Full score, $3.00. 
Orchestral parts on rental.) A delightfully fresh and interest- 
ing composition that calls for adequate and mature technical 
equipment in all choirs of the orchestra. The naive little “ditty” 
theme is woven into a well-knit orchestration; this is followed 


by a full-voiced lyrical “dolce” that sings with real abandon. 
The themes merge effectively in a brilliant finale. —D. M. 

Second (Indian) Suite, by Edward MacDowell. (1) Legend 
(2) Love Song, (3) In Wartime, (4) Dirge, (5) Village Festi- 
val. [New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Score, 
$6.00; Set of parts, $15.60; Extra string parts, 60c ea.] The 


thematic material of this work has been suggested, for the 
most part, by the melodies of the North American Indians. 
This should prove a welcome addition to the repertoires of our 
better Class A high-school orchestras, college organizations, 
and civic symphonies. Programming this Suite should rekindle 
interest in the works of Edward MacDowell, a composer much 
neglected on our present day concert programs. The technical 
difficulties are not great, but individual wind parts demand 
mature tone quality. The Suite presents numerous rhythm and 
phrasing problems which should challenge the musicianship of 
those performing this work. 

I suggest that you give immediate 
worthwhile American composition. 


consideration to this 
—Louis G. Wersen 


STRINGS 


Soliloquy, by Walter Helfer. Cello solo with piano accomp'’t. 


{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.25.] A very worthy work. 
Of considerable technical interest to the cello student. Inter- 


esting melodically and presenting a variety of moods. 
—T. Frank Coulter 
Ecstasy, by Walter C. Simon. Violin and piano. [Philadel- 
phia: Theodore Presser Co. 50c.] Good repertoire material for 
the young violinist. Tuneful and rhythmically simple.—T. F. C. 


A Tune a Day (A First Book for String-bass Instruction in 
Group, Public-School Classes, or Individual Lessons), by C. Paul 
Herfurth. [Boston: Boston Music Company. 75c.] A most wel- 
come addition to the famous “Tune-a-Day” family. It is sound 
in approach, quite ample in material covered, and interesting 
throughout. The cued-in piano parts are valuable to the teacher. 

—D. M. 

Concerto in D Minor, by Giuseppe Tartini; concert version 
with original cadenzas by Joseph Szigeti. Violin with piano 
accomp’t. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.50.] Those who 
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love this old masterpiece will wish to own this edition. It is 
enhanced by the renowned Szigeti’s fingerings and twwe original 
eadenzas which reflect his virtuosity and musicianship.—D. mM, 


Twelve Studies in Modern Violin Bowing, by Harold Berkley. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] Mr. Berkley, a scholarly, 
keen, and successful teacher, has condensed the vast store of 
literature on the building of fundamental bowing techniques 
into a set of practical and interesting studies. The clear-cut 
comments on each study are most valuable. He emphasizes the 
urgency of control of the oft-neglected lower third of the bow. 
Wrist and finger motion, round bowing, martelé, arpeggios, 
spicecato, tone shading, and coloring are approached with the 
instinct of a fine teacher. —D. M. 


Ballade, by Frederick Jacobi; violin part ed. by Louis Per- 
singer. Violin with piano accomp’t. [New York: Carl Fischer, 
Ine. $1.50.] A piece of modern music that has stimulating 
sweep and boldness of concept. Its dissonances are challenging 
to the listener, but are not superficial or sterile. The piano and 
violin parts are interwoven in mature and masterly writing. 
Louis Persinger’s fingerings and bowings are invaluable to the 
study of the violin part. The work demands maturity and ample 
technique for adequate interpretation. D. M. 





Perpetuum mobile (Musicai Humoresque), by Johann Strauss, 
arr. by Louis Persinger. Violin and piano. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. $1.00.] The famous violin teacher, Louis Per- 
singer, has made a thoroughly violinistic showpiece of this gay 
and flippant Johann Strauss morsel. While one misses the or- 
chestral color of the original, the player is given an opportunity 
to display his technical agility with complete abandon.—D. M. 


Let Us Have Music for Violin, Vol. I (33 Famous Melodies), 
arr. and ed. with piano accomp’t. by George Perlman. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 75c.] Sometimes we are unaware of 
the flush of enthusiasm with which young players first make 
the acquaintance of standard pieces which have long since be- 
come passé to us oldsters. This album contains a most liberal 
supply, with a carefully edited violin part and a simply ar- 
ranged piano accompaniment. Mary and brother Billy can have 
many musical good times at home with this book. —D. M. 


Two Pieces for String Orchestra, Set 2 (Featuring the Cellos 
and String Basses), arr. by Merle J. Isaac (incl. ‘“‘Melody in 
F,” by Anton Rubinstein, and “Old Black Joe,” by Stephen 
Foster). [Chicago: Gamble Hinged Music Co. Score, 30c; parts, 
1l5e ea.] These two pieces are not nearly as important as the 
idea in back of them. School orchestral conductors have been 
well aware that the ’celli and string basses rarely are given 
interesting parts in elementary orchestra material. These sec- 
tions will greet this music with cheers—and so will the con- 
ductor. “Melody in F” is a solo for ’celli that can be played 
in first (three measures of second) position, although the use 
of second, third, and fourth positions are useful in obtaining 
a good sostenuto. “Old Black Joe” is a solo for string basses 
that can be played in half position (plus two notes in second 
position). Key of B». If you are having trouble holding the 
interest of your ‘celli and string basses, try these numbers. 

—Paul Van Bodegraven 





ENSEMBLE ALBUM 


Pirst Ensemble Album: For All Band 
struments (Solos, Duets, Trios, or Quartets, 
comp’t Ad Lib.), arr. by Howard S. Monger. [Philadelphia: 
Theodore Presser Co. Piano-conductor, 75c; each part, 40c.] 
This album is designed for small ensembles of like instruments 
but other combinations may be formed. All four parts are 
found in the following books: flutes, Bb clarinets, Eb alto sax, 
horns (Eb or F) Bb cornets, trombones (baritones) violins, 
violas, celli. Other books for Db piccolo, tubas, etc., have one or 
two parts. There are nineteen numbers in the Album, fifteen 
of which are songs such as found in the usual community song 
book. Piano accompaniment may be.used. This material may 
be used in full band and orchestra but is more valuable for 
beginning ensembles, duos, trios, or quartets. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for cello quartets, flute quartets, etc. to get started. 

—P. V. B. 


and Orchestra In- 
with Piano Ac- 


WOODWINDS 
Orientale (B> Tenor Saxophone Solo with Piano Accomp’t), by 


César Cui, ed. and arr. by Laurence Taylor. [New York: Mills 
Music, Inc. Pipes of Pan Woodwind Series. 50c.] This tran- 
scription seems particularly effective for the tenor sax. Lies 


well on the instrument. Not at all difficult. Grade III, easy. 
—QJ. Irving Tallmadge 


Cadenzas for the Mozart Flute Concerto in G Major (K. 313), 
by Georges Barrére. [New York: Galaxy Music Corporation. 
60c.] As would be expected, these cadenzas by a master flutist 
are scholarly, appropriate, and definitely flutistic. They would 
be excellent study material even if they had no practical use 
in the concertos. You will enjoy them, and your students will 
profit from their use. Grade IV. —QJ. I. T. 


Chaconne, Op. 62 (Quartet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet in Bb, 
and Bassoon or Bb Bass Clarinet), by Auguste Durand, arr. by 


Laurence Taylor. [Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Company, 
Theodore Presser Co., Distributors. $1.00.] A very effective 
seoring of the celebrated Chaconne. Each instrument has a 


chance at the melody and is also heard on the rhythmic and 
harmonic parts. Explores the various registers of each instru- 
ment. The bassoon is at last allowed to escape from its per- 
petual bass and is heard lyrically. Fascinating to the players. 
Grade III. —J. I. T. 
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Complete Elementary Course—Kindergarten through Sixth Grade 


e! Highly organized 

e! Planned to teach music without sacrificing musical values 
e! Creative approach 

e! Songs of the Americas and other countries 


e! Instrumental correlation 
Music for children to play on drums, rattles, xylophones, 
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e! Many teaching aids 
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WOODWINDS 

Canzonetta, from Violin Concerto, Opus 35, by Tschaikowsky, 
arr. by G. Langenus. Bp) clarinet with piano accomp’t. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc., sole distributors and selling agents 
for The Ensemble Music Press. $1.00.] Though the transcrib- 
ing of a masterwork for Another instrument must inevitably 
result in some lessening of its effectiveness, the clarinetist will 
find this transcription a happy one for his instrument. Mr. 
Langenus’ authoritative musicianship is a guarantee of editing 
that is faithful to the original. —D. M. 


Sonata for Clarinet and Piano, by Leonard Bernstein. [New 
York: M. Witmark and Sons. Instrumental Library Edition, 
2.50.] During recent months the name of Leonard Bernstein 
has come to the fore. At the youthful age of twenty-five he 
has been appointed to the important post of assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic under Dr. Rodzinski. 
Only a few Sundays ago when Bruno Walter, guest conductor 
of the Philharmonic, became suddenly ill, Mr. Bernstein di- 
rected the Sunday-afternoon broadcast with distinction. His 
fine background of study with outstanding teachers at Harvard 
and the Curtis Institute has apparently given him a solid 
foundation on which to build a lasting place in the hearts and 
minds of music lovers. 

His “Sonata for Clarinet and Piano” is in two movements 
and is of about 10 minutes duration. It is distinctly modern 
in flavor. I would characterize it not by the beauty of its 
thematic material nor its harmonic arrangement, but instead 
by its interesting rhythmic patterns and designs. The work is 
distinctly academic and cannot be grasped by one reading, even 
by professionals. The second movement in particular, with 
quick changes to 5/8, 4/8, 6/8, 7/8, ete., requires a “feel” from 
the ensemble which comes only after several trials. After 
spending close to two hours on it today, we left it with a 
determination to meet again soon. —George Waln 


Bagatelle (Flute Solo with Piano Accomp’t), by César Cui, 
ed. and arr. by Laurence Taylor. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. 
Pipes of Pan Woodwind Series. 60c.] A charming flute solo 
which the veriest beginner could attempt without fear. In- 
structive for breath control, delicacy of style, smoothness of 
tone. Grade II. —J. I. T. 


Three Duos for Clarinets, by Mozart, revised by Gustave 
Langenus. [New York: The Ensemble Music Press, Carl 
Fischer, Inc., Distributors. $2.50.] Two notable features of 
these three duos by Mozart-Langenus stand out. They are 
fine, satisfying music and they are fun to play. They were 
originally violin-piano sonatas composed in 1781, and arranged 
for two clarinets supposedly by Andre at Offenbach who pub- 
lished them in the duet form about 1822. Andre has said how- 
ever, that Mozart did the arranging for the clarinets. In any 
case, Mr. Langenus has completely re-edited the Andre edition, 
making deletions and additions for the sake of greater interest 
and enjoyment but never losing the true Mozart style. He has 
painstakingly indicated the expression marks and bracketed the 
important parts which are to be brought out for the sake of 
good balance. Next to the excellent duos found in the book 
“Virtuoso Studies and Duos,” by Langenus, these three impress 
me as the best on the market. They are of about medium 
difficulty. —G. W. 

Tambourin (Flute Quartet), by G. Guillemain, ed. and arr. 
by Laurence Taylor. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Pipes of 
Pan Woodwind Series. 75c.] A charming 18th century dance 
which the average high-school quartet should play easily and 
well. Rhythm of the self-propelling variety so helpful to 
young groups playing without a conductor. One of the very 
few compositions from the delightful 18th century field thus 
far made available for the flute quartet. —J. I. T. 


PIANO 
Ludus Tonalis, by Paul Hindemith. [New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. 60 pp. $2.00.] Interesting studies in 
counterpoint; modern in tonality and rhythm, with much orig- 
inality in rhythmical design. Not too difficult technically, yet 
pianistically written. —Marion Flagg 


Essential Pinger Exercises for Obtaining a Sure Piano Tech- 
nique, by Ernst von Dohnanyi. [New York: Edward B. Marks 
Music Corp. 48 pp. $1.50.] An excellent set of exercises for 
stretching and strengthening finger muscles, related in purpose 
to Pischna, Joseffy, and Phillipe, but with a modern harmonic 
approach. —M. F. 


NARRATIVE 

And God Walked the Plains (Narrative with Music—in Four 
Parts). Text, based on Biblical history, by Nikita M. Schroeder; 
music by William A. Schroeder. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 
$1.50.] This, the first of a series of complete Biblical nar- 
rations, is a fine narrative poem with accompanying music of 
equal value. An impressive work for special church service or 
special program. Performance time, 25 min. —M. F. 


CANTATA 

The Stone Is Rolled Away (Easter Cantata), by Rudolf 
Friml; words by J. Keirn Brennan. For full chorus of mixed 
voices, solos, and piano or orchestra (organ ad lib.) [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 40c.] A beautiful Easter cantata for 
full chorus and seven characters: Christus—tenor; Simon Peter 
—baritone; Evangelist—bass; Angel—high soprano; Madalene— 
soprano; Mary—mezzo soprano; and Salome—alto. It is me- 
dium difficult to difficult requiring wide voice range for all 
parts. Approximately 15 minutes performance time. Recom- 
mended highly. —H. B. N. 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 


Nativity Carol, by Frederick William Graf. SSA, a cappella. 
l6c. A lullaby that is one of the finest Christmas numbers for 
girls’ voices that we have ever seen. Modern chords, beauti- 
fully blended, with easy voice leading,. and simple rhythms 
make this a most singable Christmas number. Could be used 
by junior high-school girls’ choirs, as well as others, with great 
effectiveness. Frederic Fay Swift 





When Johnny Comes Marching Home, by Louis Lambert, 
arr. by Florence Martin. SSAA, accomp’d. l16c. Arranged in 
close harmony of the modern radio style with plenty of catchy 
rhythmic variety. Moderate voice range: G-sharp for soprano I 
and a few low G’s for the altos. A very good program number. 
Highly recommended. —Francis H. Diers 


Modern Choral Scores in Radio Idiom: (1) Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I’ve Seen (Negro spiritual), arr. by W. B. Olds. 
TTBB with treble trio and tenor or baritone solo, a cappella. 
1l6c. A modern setting for a lovely Negro melody. Difficult. 
Demands a good trio of ladies’ voices which will not interfere 
with majestic flow of melody. Very fine effects in dynamics. 
Some might question the “popular ethereal effects in close 
harmony” given by the trio, but we found it different and 
pleasant. @ (2) Three Blind Mice (Round), arr. as a chorus by 
Thaddeus J. Kropezynski; text from “Mother Goose.” SSAA, 
a cappella. 1l6c. At a time when we need more four-part girls’ 
choir music, this is a delightful addition to any choir reper- 
toire. This is an encore number of “radio style’ which will 
thrill the singers as well as the audience. A cappella singing 
for ladies’ voices is often lacking in depth; this is not the 
case in this number. Modern, medium difficult. —-F. F. S. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 
Secular Choral Music: I Wonder as I Wander (Appalachian 
Carol), arr. by John Jacob Niles and Lewis Henry Horton. 
TTBB with solo for medium voice, a cappella. 15c. This is 
another exquisite bit of musical treasure. The words are 
naively lovely and trusting and the arrangers have divided in- 
terest throughout the parts very successfully. <A solo voice 
has been assigned several phrases with a humming back- 
ground. Highly recommended. —Charles M. Dennis 
(1) Sometimes I feel like a motherless chile, arr. by Van A. 
Christy. SATB, a cappella. 15c. One of the more beautiful 
Negro spirituals transformed into a fine number for a highly 
skilled chorus; eight parts. e (2) Shenandoah, arr. by Van A. 
Christy. SATB, a cappella. 15c. A fine arrangement of an old 
American folk song. Not easy; highly recommended. @ (3) 
Gently, Johnny, arr. by Van A. Christy. SSAATB, acappella. 15c. 
An old English folk song well arranged. Medium difficulty. Girls’ 
parts divided; needs good sopranos. « (4) The Orchestra Song, 
arr. by William Schuman. 12c. Clever and excellent number 
for any combination of voices, which divides ultimately into 
six parts. Highly recommended. @ (5) I’m so glad trouble don’t 
last alway. SATB, a cappella. 12c. A simple and effective 
arrangement of an attractive but little known Negro spiritual. 
Tenor solo has one high G in each stanza; humming accom- 
paniment in range well suited to high-school use. e (6) Erie 
Canal, arr. by Marshall Bartholomew. TTBB, accomp’d. 10c. 
Excellent arrangement of old American song by one who knows 
men’s voices. Effective but not difficult; recommended. (7) 
Spring Plowing, by Jacques Wolfe. SATB, accomp’d. 16c. An 
interesting and promising number; quite different from some 
of Wolfe’s more popular ones. Modern, full voiced, rugged in 
feeling. Recommended for mature chorus. Also published for 
men’s voices. « (8) Ecstacy, arr. by George Shackley. 
SSAATTBB, accomp’d. l16c. Brilliant, adult, fairly difficult. 
Needs good pianist. e (9) The Drum, arr. by Jeffrey Marlowe. 
TB, accomp’d. 16c. An old favorite in a usable arrangement 
for two-part boys’ chorus. No extremes in voice parts. @ (10) 
Laudamus Te, by Carl F. Mueller. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. An 
unhackneyed anthem of praise. For church use by adult choir. 
—Paul W. Mathews 


Paull-Pioneer Music Corp., New York 

A Choral Digest for SAB, by Harry Robert Wilson. 50c. 
Includes twenty-three easy program numbers, representing 
styles of all schools of composition. Folk songs and songs of 
the classical period, sacred and secular, make this a , valuable 
collection. Each number has vocal and interpretative sugges- 
tions. Book opens with five pages of vocal suggestions. Would 
be an excellent book for voice classes. 

A Choral Digest for Treble Voices, by Harry Robert Wilson. 
50c. Various voice combinations are included: Eight for SA; 
sixteen for SSA; two for SSAA. Optional solos, and descants 
for more advanced groups. Material of interest to women’s 
groups. —Ruth B. Hill 


G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York 

Collection of Part Songs and Choruses: (1) Le Coeur de ma 
mie (The Heart of My Darling), by E. Jacques Dalcroze, arr. 
by George H. Pickering; English version by Paul C. Hayner. 
SSA, accomp’d. 15c. An easy arrangement in 3/4 measure which 
moves along in a lilting style. High note for sopranos is F%, 
low note for altos is A. (2) The Crucifixion (Negro spiritual), 
harm. and arr. by George W. Kemmer. SSAATTBB, a cappella. 
15e. A very effective harmonization and arrangement. Voice 
parts not too difficult in range, but the number does need some 
good low basses and altos to get the best musical result. A 
good a cappella number. —F. H. D. 
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Wills WUusie Presents 
THE BEST IN MODERN MUSIC FOR 
*« x * Band, Orchestra And Strings « x x 


Gust Released! SALUTE TO THE ALLIES 


Overture for BAND by PHILIP J. LANG 


A brilliant and dramatic rhapsody built on songs dear to China, Canada, 
Great Britain, America and Russia. Stirring and timely. 


Full Band . . . $3.50 Symphonic Band . . . $5.00 


ue 
SHOSTAKOVICH AND PROKOFIEFF COMPOSITIONS 


Arranged for BAND by PHILIP J. LANG 


DANSE from “THE GOLDEN AGE"’ 
By DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Full Band . . . $3.50 Symphonic Band . . . $5.00 


POLKA from “THE GOLDEN AGE"’ 
By DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Full Band . . . $2.50 Symphonic Band . . . $3.50 


GAVOTTE from “‘CLASSICAL SYMPHONY" 
By SERGE PROKOFIEFF 














Full Band . . . $3.50 Symphonic Band . . . $5.00 
a 
OTHER OUTSTANDING BAND COMPOSITIONS 
St. Full Symph. 
PRELUDE TO SPRING, by Richard Koebner $2.50 $3.50 


DANCE OF THE AMAZONS, by Anatole Liadow 


(Arr. by Leonard B. Smith) $4.00 5.50 7.00 
CIMARRON, by Roy Harris ; . 3.00 4.50 6.50 
CARAVAN OVERTURE, by Duke Ellington and Juan 

Tizol (Arr. for Band by David Bennett) 3.50 5.00 
CARIBBEAN DANCE, by Angel Del Busto 2.50 3.50 
EL RELICARIO, by Jose Padilla (Arr. by Philip J. Larg) 3.50 5.00 
AMERICAN PATROL, by F. W. Meacham (Arr. by 

Paul - Yoder) 2.50 4.00 
ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS—Fantasie composed 

and arranged by Paul Yoder 3.50 5.00 
THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT A SOLDIER, by Noel 

Gay (Arr. for Band by Paul Yoder) 3.50 5.00 
STAR DUST, by Hoagy Carmichael (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 3.50 5.00 
LA SORELLA, by L. Gallini (Arr. by Philip J. Lang)... 3.50 5.00 
DIZZY FINGERS, by Zez Confrey (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 3.50 5.00 
FOUR MARCHES, by Edwin Franko Goldman 

THE FOUR ALLIES 1.00 

THE FOUR FREEDOMS r.00 

LET THE BUGLES SOUND 1.00 

HAIL BROOKLYN 1.00 

* 








MAX URBAN’S TRANSCRIPTIONS 


For String Orchestra or Quartet 


MINUET IN G. (Beethoven) 

REVERIE (Debussy) 

GOPAK from "The Fair at Sorochinsk"’ (Moussorgsky) 

CRADLE SONG (Schubert) 

TAMBOURIN (Rameau) 

FOR ELISE (Beethoven) 

MELODY IN F (Rubinstein) 

ORIENTALE (Cui) 

GAVOTA (Martini) 

ADAGIO from 4th Sonata for Violin and Piano (Handel) 
Complete with Score . . . Ea. $1.00 


(Arranged for Two Violins, Viola, Cello, Bass and Piano) 


FLAPPERETTE 


By JESSE GREER 


Just Released! 
Arr. for BAND by PAUL YODER 


At last! One of the outstanding piano novelties, now available in distinguished 
arrangement for Band. A rippling. exciting number, excellent for use as encore 
material. The arrangement is unusual in that it features a special Xylophone 
or Marimba part, which makes it possible to treat this instrument as a solo 
instrument, or as part of the regular Band. 

Full Band . . . $3.50 Symphonic Band .. . $5.00 


MORTON GOULD PRESENTS HIS 
TRIBUTE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


(Band Arrangements Transcribed from the Composer's 
Original Score by PHILIP J. LANG) 





AMERICAN SALUTE 


Full Orchestra or Full Band $3.50 
Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band sisiialectaceaideeacda $5.00 
RED CAVALRY MARCH 
Full Orchestra or Full Band $3.50 
Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band eased 
NEW CHINA MARCH 
Full Orchestra or Full Band $3.50 
RU $5.00 
® 





COMPOSITIONS BY MORTON GOULD 


AVAILABLE FOR BAND 


St. Full Symph. 
AMERICAN YOUTH MARCH (Arr. by Philip J. Lang) $2.50 $4.00 
COLONIAL PORTRAIT (Arr. by Paul Yoder) ; 2.50 4.00 
PAVANNE (Arr. by Paul Yoder) ke 2.50 4.00 
GUARACHA (Arr. by David Bennett) ‘ 2.50 4.00 
CONTINENTAL SERENADE (Arr. by David Bennett)... 2.50 4.00 
DESERTED BALLROOM (Arr. by David Bennett)... ... 2.50 4.00 
TROPICAL (Arr. by David Bennett) 2.50 3.50 
PRIMA DONNA (Arr. by David Bennett) a 2.50 3.50 
CHILD PRODIGY (Arr. by Philip J. Lang) $2.75 4.00 6.00 

o 





UNUSUAL COMPOSITIONS FOR ORCHESTRA 


Sm. Orch. Full Concert 
EVENING PIECE, by Roy Harris ———— $3.50 $4.25 


4, MINUTES—20 SECONDS, by Roy Harris (Flute Solo 
with String Quartet) 2.00 


AMERICAN PATROL, by F. W. Meachem an. by 


Henry Sopkin) 2.50 3.50 5.00 
SOPHISTICATED LADY, by Duke Ellington (Arr. by 
Henry Sopkin)........ 2.50 4.00 
STAR DUST, by Hoagy Carmichael (Arr. by Henry 
Sopkin) .. : 3.56 5.00 
es 





MORTON GOULD’S SETTINGS FOR STRING CHOIRS 


STAR DUST SOPHISTICATED LADY 
Complete with Score . . . $1.00 Score .. . 50c 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
SOMETIMES | FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD 
NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I'VE SEEN 
STORMY WEATHER GO DOWN. MOSES 
Complete with Score . . . $1.50 Score ... 75c ; 
(Arranged for Violins A-B-C, 2 Violas, 2 Cellos, Bass, Harp, and Celeste.) 


x*xxx« x MILLIS MUSIG x« «x «x «x 


JACK MILLS, Pres. 


1NCORP ORAT E D 1619 Broadway, New York 








CHORAL MUSIC 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 
(1) I Will Give Thanks, by Ferdinand Dunkley. SATB, ac- 
comp d. 18e Anthem in strong, appealing modal style, with a 
more difficult contrapuntal passage. « (2) I Will Praise Thee, 
O Lord, by Ferdinand Dunkley. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. Beau- 
tiful anthem, flowing in style; well written musically and vo- 
cally. Tenor and soprano solos. e (3) The Twenty-third Psalm, 
by Wayne Barlow. SATB, accomp’d. 18c. Anthem for tenor 
and mixed voices, with organ or orchestral accomp’t. Chromatic 
harmony, approaching atonality. For choirs not afraid of the 
unusual. « (4) Washington’s Monday Morning Prayer, by Har- 
vey Gaul. SATB and soprano solo, a cappella. 16c. Brilliant, 
moving, and most timely. For choir or chorus. Not difficult. 
—Marion Flagg 
Choral Octavos: (1) The Snow Lay on the Ground, arr. by 
tobert Elmore and Robert B. Reed. SATB, and children’s choir 
optional. 18c. Not difficult. Change of key and use of melody 
in all parts makes this a good selection for any choir. Rec- 
ommended for voice instead of children’s choir. « (2) 
Thou Child Divine, arr. by Robert Elmore and Robert B. Reed. 
SATB, a cappella. i16c. Moravian Christmas Carol written in 


solo 


hymn style. Easy. © (3) They Call Him Jesus, by Pietro A. 
Yon; English text by D. H. Decker. SATB, organ accomp'’t. 
l6c. Modern harmony; melody written above frequent use of 


fifths. Unusual. e (4) Adeste Fideles, arr. by Philip G. Kreckel. 
SA or TB. 15c. A good two-part work. The soprano sings two 
traditional melodies—the alto sings the Adeste fideles. @ (5) A 
Very Merry Christmas. Music by W. A. Goldsworthy; text, old 
Christmas phrases. SATB (junior and senior choirs), with or- 
gan accomp’t. 18c. Written with a catchy rhythm. Answering 
phrases are of interest and well adapted for use by junior and 
senior choirs. The text is made up of old Christmas phrases. 
—R. B. H. 

Oliver Ditson Co., Theodore Presser Co., Distrib., Philadelphia 

Part Songs for Men's Voices: (1) As Slow Our Ship (Irish 
Air), arr. by William S. Nagle. TTBB, a cappella. 15c. The 
tune known to most of us as “The Girl I Left Behind Me” has 
been set to words by Thomas Moore. First tenors are asked to 
sing “A” on two occasions, and are asked to begin many 
phrases on high “G.” The melody alternates between first tenor 
and baritone 

Part Songs for Mixed Voices: He’s Gone Away (American 
Folk Ballad), arr. by Elie Siegmeister. SATB divided, a cap- 
pella. 15c. The arranger has tried to capture the metrical val- 
ues used by singers of this beautiful mountain song. While 
this is invaluable from the standpoint of authenticity, it also 
adds to the rhythmic difficulties of singing the number. The 
arrangement is most interesting, with every part being allotted 
an interesting melodic line. This is one of the outstanding 
examples of charming and deeply felt music uncovered by the 
growing interest in America’s own song heritage. ; 

Ditson School Choruses: The Nightingale, by Tschaikowsky, 
arr. by N. Clifford Page; €nglish version by Jane and Deems 
Taylor and Kurt Schindler. SAB, accomp’d. 10c. Most choral 
conductors are well acquainted with this charming part song. 
Mr. Page has made a very satisfactory arrangement which 
should appeal to upper grades and junior high-school choruses. 

—C. M. D. 

Carl Pischer, Inc., New York 

Choral Octavos: (1) When Johnny 
by Louis Lambert, arr. by Harry Robert Wilson. SATB, a cap- 
pella. 16c. This gay minor melody has modern effects of 
fifths and answering phrases but has kept the animated vigor 
of the original song. Moderately easy. Change of key, but 
same rhythm is kept. © (2) Turkey in the Straw, arr. by Rob- 
ert L. Sanders. SATB, accomp’d. Traditional tune; inter- 
esting key changes and melody arrangement. Could be short- 
ened to advantage. © (3) Madame Jeanette. Music by Alan 
Murray, arr. by Edward S. Breck. SSA, a cappella. 12c. Close 
harmony; inspiring text of poignant simplicity. Should be done 
in free rhythm. Needs a deeper part to replace the bass. 
(4) Waltzing Matilda. Music by Marie Cowan, arr. by Edward 
S. Breck. SSA, accomp’d. l5c. A good arrangement of the 
rollicking Australian song. Very good accompaniment. @ (5) 
Oft in the Stilly Night, arr. by Harry Robert Wilson; tradi- 
tional Irish air. SSA, a cappella. 15c. Easy. Would need work 
to keep the rhythmic pattern smooth. Reminiscent of “Nearer 
My God to Thee.” A ballad said to have been the favorite song 
of Abraham Lincoln. e (6) How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling-Place, 
by Johannes Brahms; words adapted from Psalm 84. SATB, 
accomp’d. 12c. Very melodic—tonality changes, climatic ef- 
fects. Harmonic weaving of parts makes this a favorite gem 
of choral literature. e (7) Hallelujah, from “Mount of Olives,” 
by L. van Beethoven. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. A stirring num- 
ber every choir should sing. @ (8) The Omnipotence (Great Is 
Jehovah). Music by Franz Schubert, arr. by Franz Liszt. 
TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. Very good number. Needs a good tenor 
soloist. Everyone should know it, and men will enjoy singing 
the thrilling progressions. @ (9) Supplication (Prelude, Op. 28, 
No. 15), by F. Chopin, arr. by A. Aslanoff. SATB, accomp’d. 
15e. An easy transcription of one of the well-known prelude 
tunes. —R. B. H. 


Comes Marching Home, 


25e. 


Robbins Music Corporation, New York 
World of Tomorrow, a Rhapsodic Poem. 
Savino; text by Florence Tarr. For mixed voices, piano solo 
and soprano or tenor solo, with orchestra guide. 75c. Excep- 
tionally fine program number. The melodies are treated in 
symphonic style. Inspiring text. Would need an inspired and 
sensitive pianist. Orchestra reinforces the choral parts. Highly 
recommended. —R. B. H. 
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Music by Domenico 


Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia. 

Part Songs for Mixed Voices: Song of the Flag, by Gus- 
tav Klemm; words by Elizabeth Evelyn Moore. SATB, ac- 
comp’d. 12c. A forthright and not very difficult number for 
mixed voices. The words are good except for the usual con- 
fusion of thought in relation to the national emblem. The 
number is dignified, quite interesting harmonically, and should 
find a wide use. 

Processional, by George LeRoy Lindsay. 
12ec. The lamented George LeRoy Lindsay 
and music for this very good number. It is patterned after 
Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional” and is quite similar to it in mood. 
A middle section for solo or quartet provides interest.—C. M. D. 


SATB, accomp’d. 
wrote both words 


The Boston Music Company, Boston 

O Star of France, by Bryceson Treharne. Chorus of mixed 
voices, a cappella. 15¢c. Demanding in both technic and range. 
Powerful and brilliant. It will take a great deal of work to do 
justice to the Walt Whitman poem. —Ruth Jenkin 

Voices of Freedom—Songs of the United Nations. To be 
sung in unison, or by chorus of mixed voices. English texts 
by Lorraine Noel Finley, choral settings by Bryceson Tre- 
harne. 10c each. (1) Forward We Go! (China); (2) The Fight- 
ing Border Guards (Russia); (3) We Want Our Fair Land 
(Norway); (4) Song of the Chetniks (Yugoslavia); (5) Pantry 
Prowlers (Belgium); (6) Beloved Land (Holland); (7) When 
Will the Spring Come? (Greece); (8) Song of Parting (France); 
(9) Sing for Freedom (Poland); (10) The Young Rider (Czech- 
oslovakia); (11) The Table Song (Greece); (12) Going off to 
War (Denmark; (13) Now that War has Come (Yugoslavia) ; 
(14) The Victory is Ours (Java); (15) Valiant Soldiers, God 
has Blessed You (Czechoslovakia); (16) Sons of the Sea (Great 
Britain); (17) Song of the Home Front (Norway); (18) March 
of the Paratroopers (Russia). All of the songs are compara- 
tively easy and can be used with effectiveness with brief 
rehearsal. Their chief value lies in their program usefulness 
during the present time when there:is special emphasis on 
“world inclusion” programs. They are also valuable as a study 
of music of different countries. Numbers 1, 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 18 seem worthy of special consideration, and I liked 
“The Fighting Border Guards” for its strength and rhythm 
even though a bit difficult, and “Song of the Chetniks” for the 
magnificent spirit of the text and the melodious music, and 
“Pantry Prowlers” for the rhythm which makes the song fun 
to sing, and “When Will the Spring Come” for its rhythm, 





which also makes very good study. —R. J. 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, New York 
Ernesto Lecuona, arr. by Henri Elkan. SSA 


Andalucia, by 
and TTBB, accomp’d. 20c ea. 
same name. Very tuneful—interesting 
“good will” programs. 


From the Spanish suite of the 
rhythm. Useful on 
—R. B. H. 


c. C. Birchard and Co., Boston 

(1) The Border Harp, by C. V. Stanford; words by Will H. 
Ogilvie. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Light in spirit; well arranged; 
adult. e (2) Cavatina, by Joachim Raff: choral paraphrase by 
Samuel Richards Gaines. SSAA with violin. 25c. Also pub. for 
SATB. A somewhat pretentious and difficult number that should 
be highly effective in the arrangement for women’s voices, given 
a good violinist and a competent chorus of mature voices. © 
(3) Music, by Frances Kessler; words by Clara Louise Kessler. 
SSA, accomp’d. 12c. Not recommended for school use. Would 
find favor in some adult women’s choruses. @ (4) All the 
World’s Waking; Bohemian folk song arr. by Ralph G. Winslow. 
SSA, with 4-hand piano accomp’t. 15c. A good number, well 
arranged. Piano parts not too difficult. Recommended. @ (5) 
Hymn of Freedom, by J. Meredith Tatton; words by Mary Perry 
King. SSA or SA, accomp’d. 12c. Also pub. for SATB a cap- 
pella, and unison. A simple and effective patriotic number; 
quality better than average. Recommended. « (6) Come Roam 
with Me: old folk song arr. by Morten J. Luvaas; transl. by 
William F. Hunter. TTBB, a cappella. 10c. Short, easy, and 
spirited. Recommended for inexperienced groups. @ (7) The 
Marines’ Hymn, United States Marine Corps Song, arr. by Rob- 
ert W. Gibb. TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. Also pub. for SSA. Ex- 
cellent arrangement for full chorus of male voices. Less effec- 
tive for women's voices, due to type of song. @ (8) © Sacred 
Head, Now Wounded, by Hessler, arr. by Morten J. Luvaas; 
words by Paul Gerhardt. TTBB, a cappella. 10c. A beautiful 
chorale. Well arranged for boys’ voices, without extremes in 
voice parts. e (9) The Song of the Palanquin Bearers, by Roy 
Spaulding Stoughton; words by Saronji Naidu. SATB, accomp’d. 
15e. Music in the lighter vein, with the flavor of the East. 
(10) Life and Its Follies; Welsh air arr. by Charles Wood; 
transl. by T. Oliphant. SATB, a cappella. 15c. A beautiful 
arrangement of an old Welsh air; mature in text and not tech- 
nically difficult. Highly recommended for adult group. @ (11) 
Come Lasses and Lads; variations on an English folk tune, arr. 
by Charles Wood. SATB, a cappella. 25c. A skillful and very 
difficult arrangement for a mature group. —Paul W. Mathews 


Harms, Inc., New York 

(1) Song Of the Flame, by Herbert Stothart and George 
Gershwin, freely transc. by Gregory Stone. SATB, accomp’d. 
18ce. A dramatic and thrilling number with full piano accom- 
paniment. A fine number for a large chorus. Voice range is 
good for all voices. e (2) Play Gypsies — Dance Gypsies, by 
Emmerich Kalman, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SAB, accomp’d. 
15e. A catchy number that will appeal to high-school students. 


Not difficult. It would be a bright spot in any choral program. 
—F. H. D. 
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G. Ricorde & (0., Inc. 


THE OLD MAID AND THE THIEF 


Gian-Carlo Menotti's Opera in English . 
.$3.50 


Vocal Score. 


. . Ideal for School Performances 
Libretto... .35 


SELECTIONS FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA FROM THE PUCCINI OPERAS 











“LA BOHEME” “MADAM BUTTERFLY” “TOSCA" 
Arranged by Felix Guenther......................Set of Score and Parts.......$5.00 
PIANO 
Reflections on the Water............0...000 cess Leo Dubensky..............  .75 
Congada (Brazilian Dance)..............0..0000 0 Francisco Mignone.......... 75 
GaN rerserrrrrr eT ree repent J. Barrozo Netto........... 75 
Poemetti (Twelve Pieces).......... 000 cece eee eee Gian-Carlo Menotti......... 1.00 
TWO PIANO TRANSCRIPTION 
Prelude & Fugue in G Major..................00. Silvio Scionti.............. 1.00 
VIOLIN 
OTE TTT LT OR hy Cor eee Py me Leo ‘a aoe i eT 
NIN 442i BO Sain siege aan eee ae eee Lili Boulanger. . a8 
Ore tidy a ne Oh eee ee Lili Boulanger. . S<~ ae 
NS iis wie eee ener eneaeae Vivaldi-Arrr. by Respighi. Nebr 75 
VIOLONCELLO 
Sonate in G Major....................G. B. Sammartini—Arrr. by J. Salmon..... .90 
Sonate in G Minor..................... Eeeles—Arr. by J. Salmon........... £90 
SONGS 
Chanson D’Automne (Autumn ities (Fr. & Eng.).... .Solito de Solis............. 50 
It ls A Spring a er rere pra hrter ey Vittorio Giannini........... .60 
Age and Youth.. eo ..Ruggero Vene............. 50 
Tu Lo Sai (Ital.).. epee .. Torelli.. 50 
L'Inutil Precauzione (Ital. ) Ea aiiate x ae oe ee ee Pietro Cimera......-.2..-6 .60 
CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 
NEW ARRANGEMENT FOR WOMEN'S VOICES 
MISSA. .“‘Te Deum laudamus’................008. Laurentius Perosi........... .30 

NEGRO SPIRITUALS FOR ' 
MIXED VOICES or — , mers - 
The Crucifixion.......G. W. Kemmer .15 ee OE acts es 
Oh, Rise An’ Shine...G. W. Kemmer .15 ye iy ene p 
City Called Heaven...G. W. Kemmer .15 + warteuh Po 8 yen clag teen tee ae eee 
Pilgrim Mother's Cradle ~~ 7" 
. oykora .15 
MALE VOICES Musetta’s Waltz Song. .Puccini-Vene .15 
Awake ude ee ee Wm. Ryder .15 You Goin’ To Reap...H. T. Burleigh .15 
Just You. . .H. T. Burleigh .15 Have Mercy, O Cruel One 
Vidala.. . .Buchardo-Sodero .15 Manzi-Vene .15 
5, Ricordi & (o., Inc., 12 West 45th Street, New York 19 
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The Wartime Program in Action 





ALTAMONT, N. Y. A _ scrapbook 
of newspaper clippings, letters of con- 
gratulation, and pictures pertaining to 
the wartime activities of the Altamont 
High School senior and junior bands, 
orchestra, and glee club is on display at 
the school. Typical of the letters is one 
from the U. S. Army’s Voorheesville 
Holding and Reconsignment Depot signed 
by Col. J. D. Chambliss, commanding 
officer, who wrote, in part, “The use of 
the Altamont High School Band fur- 
nished this station at the end of the 
Third War Loan Drive is deeply appre- 
ciated and it is certain that the use of 
your band for occasions such as this has 
a marked effect upon the morale of the 
workers at this Army installation.” A 
Music War Council distinguished service 
citation certificate awarded the high 
school music department was added to 
the Altamont scrapbook early in Feb- 
ruary. 


REDLANDS, CALIF. The music de- 
partment of Redlands High School gave 
a total of twenty-one Christmas pro- 
grams in fourteen days. A Christmas 
pageant, presented at the gymnasium, 
was also given in four military camps, 
with audiences totalling nearly 20,000. 
The travel distance was nearly 500 miles. 
“Two of the hospitals in which we sang 
house men _ returned from_ overseas,” 
writes Wilbur H. Schowalter, director of 
music in Redlands schools. “Five of the 
concerts were out-ot-doors—as these 
camps are chiefly tents on the bare desert. 
Our chorus members feel this all was a 
wonderful experience—and several com 
manding officers have asked us to return 


as soon as possible.” 


EVERETT, WASH. An original 
pageant, entitled “I Hear America 
Singing,” was presented by the Everett 
Senior and Junior High Schools to open 
the Fourth War Loan Drive. The 
pageant, result of the codperative efforts 
of members of the school faculties and 
students, was under the direction of Miss 
Rosa Zimmerman, supervisor of music 





in the Everett Public Schools. Also 
participating were a group from the Earl 
Faulkner Post of the American Legion 
and _ representatives of the various 
branches of the armed forces. Between 
musical numbers the inspiring words of 
a commentator reflected the unconquer- 
able spirit of an unconquerable people, 
the spirit of America’s songs of cour- 
age. Instrumental and vocal groups 
from each of the schools and a massed 
choir of 600 voices took part in the 
pageant, which was presented in the 
high schooi auditorium on a_6 stage 
adorned by a huge map of America exe- 
cuted by a committee of art students. A 
local paper reported the next day that 
those who attended came away with the 
knowledge that America is and always 
will be a grand place in which to live 
and with the determination to keep faith 
with all the heroic men and women in 
the service. 


WEST LAFAYETTE, OHIO. The 
West Lafayette High School Band, an 
enterprising organization of forty-five 
pieces in a school with an enrollment of 
285, sponsored a war bond rally at a 
school basketball game in January as its 
contribution to the community’s Fourth 
War Loan Drive. The band, directed by 
Kenneth J. Lang, music supervisor, also 
played at a war bond rally at a local 
defense plant. 


PRATT, KANS. A concert by the 
Pratt High School Band, directed by 
G. N. Weaver, director of instrumental 
music in the city schools, was a feature 
of the dedication of the Pratt Army Air 
Field. Over $13,700 was pledged for 
war bonds at another concert, and nu- 
merous programs for the entertainment 
of soldiers and civilian war workers in 
the vicinity prompted J. H. Shaver, 
president of the Pratt Chamber of Com- 
merce, to pay tribute to the boys and 
girls in the band “for their ever-willing- 
ness to contribute their part in the all- 
out war effort.” 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
Final scene of the pageant keynoting the Fourth War Bond Drive given by 
Junior and Senior High Schools of Everett, Washington. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. Over twelve tons 
of waste paper were collected in a paper 
salvage drive conducted by students of 
Harrison Technical High School in 
January. The school’s music organiza- 
tions and girls costumed as paper dolls 
took part in the drive. The Harrison 
orchestra sold $5,000 worth of war 
bonds on “Unconquerable Poland Day” 
at a downtown Chicago department store 
which sponsored a series of bond rallies 
honoring occupied countries of Europe 
during the Fourth War Loan Drive. 


BARRE, VT. Playing for a scrap 
drive during which residents volunteered 
to salvage trolley-car rails from the main 
street of Barre was one of the most un- 
usual “Music at War” activities par- 
ticipated in by the Spaulding High 
School Band of that city. Virgilio Mori, 
director, advises that the band also 
played for all local send-offs for men 
leaving to join the armed forces be- 
tween September, 1942, and June, 1943. 
Last December the band took part in a 
memorial program sponsored by Com- 
pany E, State Guard, for men in the 
country’s service. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. The 
Central and East High School bands of 
Huntington, both directed by Henry C. 
Shadwell, director of the instrumental 
music department of Cabell County 
schools, were awarded distinguished 
service citations by the Music War 
Council of America early in February in 
recognition of their varied wartime mu- 
sical activities. Nearly identical records 
have been compiled by the two bands, 
which have frequently appeared together 
on special occasions. Each has played 
for every war bond parade sponsored by 
the Cabell County committee, has fur- 
nished music for four “E” plant awards, 
for numerous Victory Corps programs, 
for “Minute Man” Treasury flag awards, 
for military funerals, for numerous mass- 
induction ceremonies, for Waves’ and 
Wacs’ recruiting drives, for the War 
Chest campaign this winter, and for the 
entertainment of war veterans at the 
\shford General Hospital at White 
Sulphur Springs. The two bands have 
responded promptly to any request made 
by any organization interested in the 
promotion cf the war effort. The Music 
War Council citations were presented to 
the bands by James R. Haworth, Hunt- 
ington publisher and symphony orches- 
tra member and a member of the Coun- 
cil’s West Virginia committee. 


NEWARK, N. J. Captain Francis 
Resta, bandmaster of the U. S. Military 
Academy Band, West Point, was the 
guest of honor at ceremonies held Janu- 
ary 11 for presentation of the Music 
War Council distinguished service cita- 
tion to the Weequahic High School Band 
directed by Henry Melnik. Captain 
Resta presented the award on behalf of 
the Council to Principal Max J. Herz- 
berg. Osbourne McConathy, author of 
numerous books on music, stressed the 
importance of music in the war effort. 
Other speakers included George M. 
3undy, vice-president of the Music War 
Council, and Paul H. Oliver, director 
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to all in attendance at the 
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of music education in Newark. Two 
years ago the band took a pledge not to 
use gasoline except for war purposes, but 
its war activities have been legion. On 
Thanksgiving Day the band marched 
three miles each way to play at an out- 
of-town football game, selling war bonds 
en route. 





In Montana 





(y= COUNTY superintendents have been 
most codperative in our promotion 
campaign. I simply wrote each superin- 
tendent that I had been appointed on the 
state membership committee of MENC, 
and asked for a list of all music teachers 
in the schools of the county. Our own 
County Superintendent, Mr. Riddle, sup- 
plied the names of the superintendents 
in all the counties assigned to me and 
permitted me to use his name in my 
letters requesting the lists. I enclosed a 
stamped envelope—and within about a 
week I received all the replies and com- 
pleted the report sent to headquarters. 
Now we shall start the follow-up! 

A few facts regarding a music teach- 
er’s work in a Montana small town may 
be of interest: Here in Baker I have 
charge of all high-school music, and su- 
pervise junior high- and _ grade-school 
music. I have held this position for the 
past nine years. This year I have a boys’ 
glee club of 28; girls’ glee (56); mixed 
chorus (50); band (40); beginner’s band 
(20); eleven piano students taking the 
applied music piano course, receiving 
credit for their work. I am also vice- 
principal of the high school and _ this 
year, because we found ourselves unable 
to secure a commercial teacher I was 
forced to take the shorthand classes and 
one class in typing! This necessarily has 
restricted my supervisory work in the 
junior high and grade schools. My 
classes begin at 8:15 a.m., and I leave the 
school at 5:00 p.m. My last class of the 
day, beginner’s band, is scheduled after 
school hours, from 3:45 to 4:45. In our 
high school this year we have approxi- 
mately 145 students enrolled. 

We here in eastern Montana are as far 
from Missoula as we are from Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, or Omaha, Nebraska. 
Montana is a large state; Baker is just 
thirteen miles from the North Dakota 
state line. Therefore, we are practically 
isolated when it comes to attending meet- 
ings in Missoula, Butte, Helena, Great 
Falls, etc. In fact, a trip to Billings is 
250 miles! And we are a long, long way 
from the center of the Northwest Con- 
ference area! For instance, to go to 
Pocatello or Idaho Falls it is necessary 
to travel at least to Butte (around 500 
miles) and then south and west to those 
Idaho cities. But we're here, and we are 
making the best of it. Most of our “con- 
tacts” must necessarily be via mail, and 
I for one want to do all that I can, even 
though it must be via mail, for the 
MENC and our own Montana Music 
Educators Conference. 

—L. Frepric BRUGGEMAN 





{[Nore: The foregoing is taken from an 
informal letter written by Mr. Bruggeman 
as a member of the Montana State Mem- 
bership Committee. It is published here 
as a sample of the interesting correspond- 
ence received by the National Membership 
Committee, and also because of its interest 
to music educators in other parts of the 
United States, where conditions are very 
unlike the situation described by Mr. 
Bruggeman. | 
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YOU REALLY WANT! 


VICTORY MODEL 
PARADE DRUM 


For “Schools at War” 


@ Here’s a School Drum that can ‘‘take 
it’’. It’s built for Victory, with strong 
3-ply veneer shell and rock maple 
counter hoops and tension cases, all beau- 
tiful mahogany finished. Separate key 
tensioning, silk-wire wound snares, 
specially selected Ludwig calfskin heads. 


10” x14” $32.50 
“Tua Sczes 11”x 15" $38.50 


That’s the kind of a drum that’s worth 
waiting for—but there is a possibility 
your dealer may have one on his floor. 
See him, or write direct for folder. 
Big demand and a limited production 
schedule has put us a little behind. 
But see your dealer or write today. 


Get this too! — 


The book 
that has 
helped thou- 


sands of 
Drummers! 






This New School : 
Drummers Manual is . 

one of the finest and most complet 

books ever published on the percussion instruments. 
Start to finish — beginner to expert drummer, covers 
Tympani, Marimba, Chimes, etc., easy to understand 
and follow. Everything clearly illustrated. A book 
worth several times the price—only 25c. But the 
supply of these books is limited, and paper is scarce. 
Send 25¢ today sure, for your Manual, postpaid. 


2459 
Ludwig & Ludwig 
1101 Beardsley Ave. Dept.318 Elkhart. Ind. 
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Musie Down to Earth 





@ pore ors has the largest Indian 
population of any state in the 
country. We are well educated, that is, 
most of us have gone through the eighth 
grade, many through high school, and a 
few of us are college graduates. We are 
highly respected people in our native 
state. To mention a few reasons, right- 
ly so: Our men are among the nation’s 
best soldiers; we are good farmers: we, 
who are equipped, are good teachers; and 
many of us are teaching in Cklahoma’s 
rural schools, its high schools, and some 
are instructors in the state’s college. 

My father, whom I resemble, is a full- 
blood Choctaw but I’m like my English 
mother who plays the piano beautifully 
and at one time had ambitions to be- 
come a concert singer. This explains my 
deep interest to know good music, and 
my desire to be able to teach it well. 

I was beginning my second year at 
college when the new music teacher 
came. The school, which only a few 
years before had 2,500 students, now had 
an enrollment of less than 500, nearly 
all women. Since the new man would 
be teaching the subjects I had enrolled 
in, I meandered down to the Voice Cot- 
tage to get acquainted. (Each of the 
music teachers has a separate building 
on our campus.) He was young, highly 
impressed with his new job, and quick 
to tell me of his B.S. from Kansas Uni- 
versity, his study at Juilliard and a 
Master’s Degree from Columbia’s Teach- 
ers College. My first impression was 
changed, however, for when he recog- 
nized my love of music and learned of 
my ambition to teach, he took a keen in- 
terest in what I was to learn. It is con- 
cerning some of his ideas that I write. 

His teaching was not so much in tell- 
ing me, but my telling him; and he con- 
fided that participation and living experi- 
ences are the things which count in 
education. Important in teaching voice 
was a three-fold plan, designed, first, to 
reach everyone in a general way; sec- 
ond, particularly to reach those with 
special abilities; and, finally, small 
groups and individuals with aptitudes and 
the desire. His over-all, or “general,” 
program not only ericompassed the col- 
lege but the entire community. To bear 
this out he organized our Civic Choral 
Union which utilized everyone in the 
town—even those people only remotely 
interested in music. The city high 
school, the college training school, the 
\rmy and Navy classes, and every 
church and club in the community were 
solicited. The outcome of all this, which 
was cooperatively shouldered by the col- 
lege and high-school teachers, the town’s 
newspapers and the ministerial league, 
was a chorus and accompanying orches- 
tr2 which presented two standard ora- 
torios; one at Christmas, the other at 
Easter. 

Many comments were made even in 
out-of-town newspapers about our 
Choral Union: how it served a real need 
in community life, particularly at this 
time of rationed gasoline and tires; how 
it brought social and musical pleasure to 
each member of the group. Perhaps 
most important was the widening horizon 
of a school’s function in becoming synony- 
mous with the life of a community. 

This was my teacher’s practical appli- 
cation of a music program designed to 


reach everyone. Next, he said, there 
should be something offered in the col- 
lege curriculum for those who are not 
only particularly interested but who also 
have the inherent ability. With practi- 
cally all of the boys in the armed forces, 
the solution was a small women’s choir, 
I remember how disappointed he must 
have been at our first meeting. We all 
had nice voices but we couldn’t read 
music. He told me later that there was 
a choice of doing two things with this 
group. One was to get along as best 
we could with what we had, and to re- 
gret that music reading hadn’t been 
learned earlier. The other was what he 
did: to make the group’s meetings so in- 
teresting that the girls would sing in 
spite of themselves. So at o1 
hearsal each of us wrote dg 
currently-popular tunes that 
like to sing. Then after cons 
of them we voted on eight or ten of the 
best ones. The three-part arrangements 
of these songs in octavo editions were 
lovely; and how we enjoyed singing 
them, even if by rote. He _ wasn't 
through with us, though, and_ shortly 
announced a surprise for us—something 
of his own doing, he said. And there- 
with he passed out mimeographed sheets 
of well-known national anthems in beau- 
tiful but very easy-to-sing three-part 
harmony. These arrangements were his 
answer to our not being able to sight read 
music. They were written in rich har- 
monies, but the melodic line of each 
voice was so simple, with only a four- 
or five-note range, that we could sing 
them at once. When we added his des- 
cants to them they sounded like concert 
pieces and our audiences thrilled to them. 

His individual teaching was even 
more interesting to me than the other 
musical activities I’ve just mentioned. 
The things I learned about voice were 
much different from what I'd learned 
before. Even back in grade school the 
thing which had always been stressed, 
first and above all, was a beautiful sing- 
ing tone. It was talked about and dem- 
onstrated to the point where singing be- 
came of secondary importance and a 
beautiful tone primary. It had never 
occurred to me that a baseball pitcher 
does not learn to throw a curve first, 
rather he gets the ball to the catcher; 
that the experienced physician does not 
do his most intricate and complex sur- 
gery first, but that he learns it through 
long practice on less serious operations. 
The point is that beauty of tone ts the 
ultimate; it is the refinement of singing. 
That first of all one must sing, to use 
his voice to its fullest, to feel his toes 
and even his scalp tingle to the joy of 
making robust and healthy song. Mak- 
ing the beautiful tone is singing at its 
highest peak, and not the prime con- 
sideration. 

I don’t sing well, but since I was a 
member of our Choral Union and was 
interested in learning how to sing, | 
was made a soloist. Every solo part in 
each oratorio was done by a different 
person, and although few of us did out- 
standingly good work, it all was accept- 
able and we were learning to sing by 
singing. The beauty of our music came 
not by trying to make it sound that way, 
rather it came from the sincere feeling 
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deep in our hearts that we were ex- 

pressing a beautiful thought in song. 
This three-fold philosophy for a sing- 
ing program is all-encompassing; it is 
elastic and will work in any situation. 
It is based on the needs of a community, 
the special abilities of certain groups, 

and the aptitudes of the talented few. 
—Cnartes D. NEISWENDER 





Course for Music 
Retailers 





‘te of the most significant develop- 
ments in recent years, from the 
standpoint of music educators and those 
who are interested in the furtherance of 
our cultural and educational interests 
through music, was announced some 
weeks: ago by New York University. 
Under the curriculum title “Musical As- 
pects of Music Retailing,’ a series of 
fifteen lecture demonstrations was inaug- 
urated to run from February 9 to May 
17, 1944, each Wednesday 6:00-7:45 Pp. M. 
The purpose of the course is primarily 
“to enable those whose responsibility it 
is to act as a liaison between the music 
publishers and buyers of music to do 
their work more effectively.” Obviously, 
therefore, clerks in music stores, heads 
of departments, salesmen and all others 
who serve the public, profession, and 
trade in the general field of music will 
be benefitted by the results of this in- 
novation. 

It is safe to predict that beneficial in- 
fluences of this course will penetrate to 
all quarters of the country, and it is not 
too early to offer the suggestion that 
similar courses should be made available 
in other areas. 

The wide scope and practical aspects 
of the course warrant printing here the 
full list of topics and lectures. 


February 9, Musical Background Needed for 
Retailing Music— John F. Sengstack, presi- 
dent, Music Publishers Association. 

February 16, European Music Publishers— 
Gustave Reese, head of publication depart- 
ment, G. Schirmer, Inc. 

February 23, American Music Publishers— 
Tohn Tasker Howard, Curator, American 
Music Division, New York Public Library. 

March 1, Modern Bands, Orchestras, and 
Ensembles—Professor Philip James, head of 
music department, Washington Square College 
of Arts and Science, New York University. 
March 8, Modern Music and Composers 
Isadore Freed, composer, lecturer, pianist; 
head of music department, Temple University. 

March 15, School Music from_ the Book 
Publisher’s Viewpoint-- Charles E. Griffith, 
vice-president, Silver Burdett Company. 
March 22, Class Instruction—Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, Mus.D., former president, Music 
Teachers’ National Association, Music Educa- 
tors National Conference; author, teacher, 
Music educator. 

March 29, Professional Musician, Private 
Teacher, Concert Artist-—-Edwin Hughes, 
teacher, lecturer, pianist; president, National 
Music Council. 

April 5, Church Music—Frederick Kinsley, 
organist and choir director, Riverside Church. 
April 12, Radio, Motion Pictures, Records— 
Paul Thornton, educational director, RCA 
Victor, Radio Corporation of America. 

April 19, Broadening Horizons in Music Ed- 
ucation—Lilla Belle Pitts, associate professor 
of music education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; president, Music Educators 
National Conference. 

April 26, Choral Music—Peter J. Wilhousky, 
or mer ag director of music, New York Public 
Schools. 

May 3, Current Philosophies in Musical Life 

George H. Gartlan, Mus.D., director of 
music, New York Public Schools. 
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ROBBINS MINIATURE ORCHESTRA SCORE 


GRAND CANYON SUITE by FERDE GROFE 


as performed by 


ARTURO TOSCANINI and the NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


NBC Network 


The many important symphonic performances recently heard 








should be without it. 


of ‘Grand Canyon Suite"’ are evidence of the high esteem 
in which this composition is held by the world's great con- 
) ductors. Strikingly original in conception and execution, the 

Suite is regarded by foremost educators as the fountainhead 
of modern American music. To facilitate study, Robbins Music 
Corporation presents the Grofé masterpiece in miniature 
score. No library, no teacher or student of American music 


List Price 3.50 (usual dealer's discount) 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


799 Seventh Avenue 





New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Chesley Mills Signature Chart 
for Use in Music Rooms of ALL SCHOOLS 
Key Signatures MUST BE LEARNED... 


Its use holds the attention and interest of students. Opening the 
window reveals the Key (either Major or Minor) for signature 
School terms 60 days $3.50 net. 


A small pocket-size signature chart and catalogue of new teaching 
material sent free, postage paid, upon request. 


THE CHESLEY MILLS STUDIOS 


1319 MARKET STREET 


Order Direct. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








May 10, Making Money in Music—Arthur A. 
Hauser, vice-president and sales manager, 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 

May 17, Developing a Market—Ennis D. 
Davis, Music Department, Ginn and Com- 
pany; editor, Music Publishers Journal. 

Members of the Planning Committee 
cooperating with NYU in setting up tHe 
course are: Arthur A. Hauser, chair- 
man and course coordinator; Charles E. 


Griffith, John Tasker Howard, Professor 
Philip James, Gustave Reese and John F. 
Sengstack. 

Information regarding enrollment, reg- 
istration fees, etc., can be secured by mail 
or in person from Room 211, Main 
Building, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York 3, N. Y. Telephone—SPring 
7-2000, Extension 293. 
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Conference Members! 
for your inspection 


FUNDAMENTAL PIANO SERIES 


for Class and Individual Instruction 
by 
HELEN CURTIS 


First Piano Reader & Books |, Il, Ill, IV, V 
(Pre-School through High School grades) 


These books contain the Highest Type of Teaching and Recital 
Material—They include compositions of the World’s Great Masters 
—Each Volume is a Complete Course of Study for the Grade: 
Delightful Melodies, Brilliant Solo and Ensemble Pieces, Etudes, and 
Technical Studies—Alll Pieces in Books |, Il, Ill, IV, and V are 
Analyzed —All Material is closely graded, Proceeding from the 
Simple to the More Difficult. 


This Series of Books has been Composed and Compiled for the Enjoyment of the 
Student, through his Musical, Analytic, and Technical Development. 


HARRIS F. ROOSA — Publisher 
25 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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| Gs Near as your Mailbox ! 


aa s Save — Your car, tires, gasoline. 
Avoid — Crowded trains, streetcars, busses. 


Enjoy — MODERN ONE SOURCE BUYING 


944 Easicn to order from EM. 


ONE ORDER. .supplies all your needs—materials, 
ll = equipment and supplies—in one 
. aA shipment, without delay. 

NST ONE LETTER....brings unbiased authoritative 
advice on any materials prob- 
lem. 

ONE REQUEST. .provides professionally selected 
lit approval material for your spe- 

cific needs. 


Buy the Modern Way —fverything from 
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CHRISTIANSEN CHORAL SCHOOL 


Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, Illinois 
JULY 30 — AUGUST 11 


Do not miss this great opportunity to spend an inspiring two weeks of study under 
the stimulating direction of these nationally known musicians. 


Dr. F. Melius Christiansen Peter D. Tkach Olaf C. Christiansen 


Write for particulars to 


NEIL A. KJOS, Manager 


14 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Widening Horizons 
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be performed would strengthen our 
leadership. 

_ Three provinces come to mind. 
Those in the first division shall be 
called, for want of a better name, 
musical publicists. Music educators 
should make their latent qualities of 
leadership more active in helping to 
further the new era of social develp- 
ment in which every phase of educa- 
tion will take part. This calls for 
men and women who have something 
more than musical competency. Our 
times are creating a demand for per- 
sons who are able to use their talents 
and techniques to promote better 
understandings and more effective 
working relations between music ed- 
ucators and those whose major in- 
terests lie in business, industry, re- 
ligion, and other common civic con- 
cerns. Moreover the time is not 
far-distant when certain of our mem- 
bers will be called upon to serve as 
ambassadors of good-will in inter- 
cultural relations of global propor- 
tions. A beginning was made when 
two of our distinguished co-workers 
represented us in South America. 

A second important province lies 
in fields of specialization. There is 
a very real need, at times, to narrow 
in order to intensify. The focus 
might be placed upon study or re- 
search in creating new forms of 
composition, in devising new media 
of musical expression, or in discov- 
ering new techniques of perform- 
ance or teaching. In any case, the 
purpose of research is to add some- 
thing significant to the sum total of 
musical knowledge and expression. 
Since the latter involves skill in 
communicating musical ideas, an- 
other area of specialization centers 
about performance. Progress in this 
field is intentionally pointed toward 
achieving certain concrete objec- 
tives in both subject matter and 
masteries. From the standpoint of 
the public, leadership in specialized 
aspects of music education may be 
more indirect but none the less im- 
portant in its ultimate influence. 

Those in the third category I shall 
mame general music educators, or 
those who endeavor to render direct 
service in a vital way to the greatest 
possible number. One of their im- 
portant functions is to act as in- 
terpreters between specialists and 
the unselect mass, and likewise as 
coordinators between music educa- 
tors and general educators. This re- 
quires competent musicians, of 
course, but also those who will in- 
terest themselves in the changing 
philosophies of education in their 
application to music teaching; in im- 
proving materials and their organi- 
zation; in methods of teaching music 
courses of a general nature to non- 
music majors. 

No one of these types of leader- 
ship excludes the other. Their in- 
terrelations are basic in broadening 
and deepening the expressive powers 
of both the public and the boys and 
girls who will be the creators of our 
on-going culture. The important 
point is that, no matter where we 
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are called to serve, as leaders we 
shall be united and strengthened by 
a belief in the essential worth and 
dignity of people. 

A young pianist said to me re- 
cently, “Why should I play my best 
for a crowd of people who know 
nothing about music? They aren’t 
capable of appreciating it.” Yet she 
aspires to the concert stage. It 
brings to mind Walt Whitman’s 
lines: “There is to me something 
profoundly affecting in large masses 
of men following the lead of those 
who do not believe in men.” Music 
teachers are not without blame. 
Have not all of us heard many times 
something like this: “It’s too bad 
you’ve come in on a required music 
class; these pupils can’t do anything. 
Couldn’t you stay to hear the music 
majors this afternoon?” Majors in 
music or not, all our boys and girls 
are human beings, therefore stand in 
need of the kind of expression that 
music provides. Moreover, they are 
potentially valuable sources of crea- 
tive strength—or weakness—out of 
which the world of tomorrow, for 
better or for worse, will emerge. 

Music, like democracy, is a way of 
life. Again, like democracy it is not 
an accomplished fact. Both are ex- 
pressions of an inner vision of ideal 
relations. Both are manifestations 
of dreams which can come true only 
in the moving, pulsating, onflowing 
actions of living human beings. That 
the perfection of the vision is be- 
yond human practice, either in the 
performance of music or in the proc- 
esses of democratic living is not the 
point of emphasis. What does mat- 
ter is getting the vision so clearly 
that there is both the wish and the 
will to keep pushing toward the 
ideal despite all obstacles. 





Teacher Education and the 
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iy 1s the belief of our music faculty that 
full realization of professional re- 
sponsibility is just as important a part of 
our curriculum as the development of 
performing and teaching skills. Indeed, 
we are so firmly convinced of the im- 
portance of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in the very life of our 
profession in this country, that we have 
stressed the necessity of membership in 
the Conference, of reading the JouRNAL 
and attending meetings of the organiza- 
tion. We have emphasized the part of 
each graduate as a member of a great 
national movement. 

We have [at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University] an energetic student or- 
ganization called the Music Education 
Club, under the leadership of president 
Harlan Peithman. The members of this 
club canvassed each class and invited all 
students to take advantage of the special 
Music Epucators JouRNAL Club  sub- 
scription plan. Graduate students who 
are already in important teaching posi- 
tions, however, have been reminded that 
full membership is their opportunity and 
responsibility ; all students who take the 
student offer at this time are encouraged 
to look forward to full Conference mem- 
bership when they go into the field. 

—RayMmonp Burrows. 
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“SING MORE AMERICAN SONGS!” 


say all educators and national leaders 


The Important Patriotic Songs 
Are In These Robbins Choral Collections 











ROBBINS Choral Collection of PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Four-Part S. A. T. B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Over There Me And My Uncle Sam 
Anchors Aweigh America, The Beautiful 
My Own America The American's Creed 
| Hear America Singing Pledge To The Flag 
Marching Along Together K-K-K-Katy 


Our Forever United States 


ROBBINS Choral Collection of PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Three-Part S. S$. A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Anchors Aweigh _. The American's Creed 
My Own America The Marine's Hymn 
America, The Beautiful Pledge To The Flag 
| Hear America Singing Over There 
Me And My Uncle Sam K-K-K-Katy 


Marching Along Together 


ROBBINS Choral Collection of PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Four-Part T. T. B. B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


K-K-K-Katy Marching Along Together 
The Marine's Hymn Me And My Uncle Sam 
Pledge To The Flag My Own America 
The American's Creed Anchors Aweigh 
America, The Beautiful Over There 


| Hear America Singing 
Each choral ervatigemait with piano accompaniment 
Price 75¢ each 











Educational Division 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 152 West 52nd Street, New York 


Sales Distributor for Robbins Music Corporation « Leo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music, Inc. 
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NSS You can depend on it—after this war 
—Martin will again provide the finest instru- 
ments made,with every practical improvement 
for easier and better playing. And students, 
as well as more experienced players, will 
continue to find a big advantage and added 
prestige in owning and playing a Martin. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Elkhart, Indiana 











ASSEMBLY “vr... COLLECTION 


Compiled by C. Guy Hoover 


Songs they like to sing 

and will sing! 
The Assembly Collection provides over 
200 part songs, hymns, school and col- 


lege songs and patriotic melodies that 
young people have always loved to sing. 


One well bound book (256 pages) takes 
the place of half a dozen other collec- 
tions—fills every assembly singing need. 
The durable cloth binding lasts for 
years, makes frequent replacement un- 
necessary. 





Half a million copies are in use today! 


An approval copy shows why— 





Send for yours. 


Price $1.00 
$85.00 per hundred, net. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 EAST ADAMS STREET 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 














IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE and not subject to the draft 
IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE ” 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


MEN or WOMEN 
C. E. LUTTON, Mgr. 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago, Ill. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
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A Schools-at-War 
Report 





I AM ONE of the retired teachers who 
came back to help out and I derive a 
great deal of happiness from working 
with boys and girls again. It really pays 
dividends. 

Rolland Township Agricultural High 
School has all grades, from primary 
through high school, housed in one large 
building located in the village of Blanch- 
ard, Michigan. In addition, there is a 
two-room, six-grade school located in the 
country about five miles from the main 
building. Last year I taught the primary 
grades at the latter, and three days 
weekly I taught music to the six grades. 
It consisted mainly of singing, but I did 
teach them how to read and place tones 
by syllables. The Board of Education re- 
quested me to come into the main build- 
ing this year and teach third and fourth 
grades regularly; they hire a substitute 
teacher for my room each Thursday 
while I spend the entire day teaching 
singing throughout both buildings. I work 
with children of all ages including high- 
school boys in chorus, and a male quar- 
tet; high-school girls in chorus, and a 
trio of girls. 

When I received my copy of New 
Songs for Schools at War, I took it into 
all classes and had the pupils hum the 
tunes as I sang the words. Then I had 
some groups compose words in class and 
asked for other contributions. I enclose 
several rather commendable ones _re- 
ceived from children from both buildings. 
They have been very much interested— 
and I wish you might hear them sing. 
Of course, we shall be most excited and 
happy if some of ours are printed! 

These children have done a _ remark- 
able job of all kinds of salvage and 
weekly purchases of stamps and bonds. 
They have a booth in a corridor where 
stamps and bonds are sold two days 
weekly. Each grade has its stamp books, 
which are exchanged for bonds. The 
primary grades plan their bond purchases 
to be used by them when they become 
seniors. 

The Superintendent and several of the 
teachers have said the singing this year 
has made the problem of discipline negli- 
gible. The youngsters all live for Thurs- 
days—rather a challenge to me, is it not? 

—IRENE M. SANDERSON 





Waring 
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the first group (and because of it have 
often been referred to as the “M and N 
Choir”). The consonants without pitch 
are pronounced in an instant unison, 
which is defined as the initial impact of 
the syllable which follows. With the 
obvious exceptions imposed by dramatic 
phrasing, all final consonants are pro- 
nounced as though they are part of the 
following word. Although our findings 
with regard te enunciation were designed 
especially to meet the demands of radio 
ar’ recording, T am sure they have very 
practical value for any choral group. 
We have given a great deal of atten- 
tion to dynamics in choral singing, too. 
Because broadcasting and recording im- 
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pose definite limitations at both ends of 
the dynamic range, we have had to find 
other means of emotional expression, and 
consequently have learned to make use 
of another range in choral singing—the 
dramatic range. That is, besides singing 
in the dynamic range—from piano to 
forte, and in the frequency (or pitch) 
range from high to low, we also sing in 
the dramatic or emotional range—using 
choral tone that is bright or dark, mel- 
low or harsh, strident or subdued, ac- 
cording to the demands of the song. I 
believe that choral tone is immensely 
more responsible to imagination than 
most conductors have realized, and that 
choral groups in the main have worked 
almost solely in the ranges of dynamics 
and pitch and not nearly enough in the 
range of drama. I rather doubt that 
there is any such thing as absolute or 
pure beauty in choral tone. It can have 
only dramatic integrity, and it is beau- 
tiful only when it actually says what it is 
trying to say. 

It has been impractical to do more 
here than briefly mention a few of the 
things we have learned concerning 
choral technique. All of our beliefs re- 
garding. balance, enunciation, dynamics, 
and choral tone stem from one funda- 
mental belief, which we often express by 
saying: “The Song Is the Thing.” 
Song is the blending of words and 
music; and unless the story is told, un- 
less the language makes sense, the music 
is meaningless. Music must be the ve- 
hicle—not the master—of mood and 
meaning. This creed governed the de- 
velopment of our choral techniques; any 
technique that contributed to our ability 
to portray the message of the song with 
sincerity and understanding was ac- 
cepted, and those which did not—of how- 
ever long standing—were rejected. All 
of the aspects of choral technique must 
be bound together and given meaning by 
a more fundamental precept, which I 
call sincerity. When a sincere under- 
standing of the song’s message is the 
basis of the interpretative approach to 
singing, then enunciation, balance, dy- 
namics and all other technical devices 
are used, as they should be, as means to 
an end. Then the song is the thing. 

Besides the advances in musical ar- 
rangements and choral technique made 
in radio which could be incorporated in 
school music, there is a third contribu- 
tion that radio can make to non-profes- 
sional groups. This has to do with pro- 
gram building. All programs _ should 
have pace, continuity, and timing in or- 
der to be interesting to the performer as 
well as an audience. Too often programs 
are a series of disjointed, unconnected 
presentations. A program which has 
been planned so that it is a unit—so that 
each part contributes to the whole—is a 
much more satisfying experience. This 
phase of music presentation has received 
very little attention in music education. 
Every phase and aspect of the music 
must be taken into account and from 
the standpoint of both those who per- 
form and those who listen. 

That it is possible for non-professional 
groups to build a program which has 
both unity and variety was evidenced in 
the presentations made by several of the 
college glee clubs in the National Col- 
lege Glee Club Contest. The winner of 
the contest, the glee club of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, incorporated in its 
program many of the devices used suc- 
cessfully in radio to give a show con- 
tinuity; that is, the feeling that the pro- 
gram is built from its beginning to a 
high point, or climax, and moves with- 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


for Brass Instruments 





FOR CORNET 


Studies 


Instructive Etudes On 
Rhythm and Tonguing, 


Op. 56 .. A. Johanson... $ .75 
Twenty- Two Virtuoso 

Studies... .....H. Pietzsch 1.25 
Twenty-Four Studies... H. Saro.. 50 
Ten Concert Studies.....O. Franz.... 75 


Duets (without accompaniment) 
Twenty-Four Light In- 


structive Duets .. HH. Pietzsch.. 1.25 
Twenty Difficult Etudes.G. Wurm. .. 75 
Solos (with piano accompaniment) 
Four Sketches...........G@. Concone.... 1.2! 
First Concert Piece, 
..W. Brandt.... 1.00 


“  NGteee re 
Premier Etude de Con- 
EE Son biteonuneneds ~ y 2, 1.00 
Reverie 
A Song of Joy ..+..Ch. Le Thiere 1.25 
Melodie Religioso 
Italian Fantasie, Op. 10..P. Wiggert. 1.00 
The Maids of Cadiz.....L. Delibes..... — .75 


Solos—Cont’d 
Walther’s Prize Song from 


Meistersinger R. Wagner. $ .75 
Silver Pearls (Fantasie) 
On. 49 H. Kopke 1.00 


Romanza Appassionata..C.M.VonWeber _ .60 


CONTEST ALBUM for Cornet or Trom- 
bone (B.C.) with Piano 


Eleven Modern Solos on the National Contest 
List Selected by the Brass Committee of the 
National School Band and Orchestra Association. 
Contest Piece, Op. 57.. G. Alary 
Fantasie Heroique, Op. 25. H. Gottwald 
Liebeslied, Op. 22, No. 2. O. Bohme 


Grand Concerto. . . ; ...F. Grafe 
Romanza Appassionata. . C. M. Von Weber 
Concert Fantasie. G. Cords 
Berceuse, Op. 7 O. Bohme 


H. Busser 


Variations in D flat, Op. 55 
J. Mouquet 


Legende Heroique, Op. 27 


Romanze G. Cords 
Cantabile et Scherzetto P.. Gaubert 
Solo $1.25 
Piano 2.00 
Together 3.00 


FOR FRENCH HORN 


Complete Method for French Horn 
by Oscar Franz 


Revised and augumented by Wm. Gebhardt 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Some 
progressive duets and exercises, and import- 
ant Horn passages have been added to the 
original edition... $2.25 


Studies 


Studies from the works of 
Gallay and others 

Sixty Studies for French 
Horn (Books 1 & 2) 

Thirty Instructive and 
Melodic Exercises. 


Carlo Fontana.. $1.00 
C. Kopprasch.ea. 1.00 
V. Ranieri..... 1.25 
ORCHESTRA STUDIES for French Horn 


selected by Wm. Gebhardt of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Prominent and diffii- 


cult passages, overtures, symphonies, operas, 
etc., from the works of the great masters. 
Book 1—Richard Wagner 
Book 2—L. Von Beethoven 
Book 3—W. A. Mozart 


Each volume...... $1.00 


Duets (without accompaniment) 


Six Duets. .... . E. Paudert..... $ .75 
Twenty-Two Easy and 
Progressive Duets.....C. Th. Henning. 1.00 


Solos (with piano accompaniment) 
Concerto No. 4 (W 495)..W. A. Mozart.. 1.50 
Horniste P.W.L.Coz,Jr.  .75 
Largo from New World 

Symphony... A. Dvorak..... .50 
Romanza Appassionata..C.M.VonWeber _ .60 
Walther’s Prize Song 

from Meistersinger ....R. Wagner..... 50 


FOR TROMBONE 


Studies 
Sixty Studies (Books 1 


and 2).. Kopprasch...ea. 1.00 


Nine Progressive Studies. Dieppo.... 5 wae 
Four Lessons and Seven- 
teen Studies, Op. 1.....E£. Vobaron.... 75 


Duets (without accompaniment) 
Twenty-Four Easy Duets.C. Henning.... .75 
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Solos (with piano accompaniment) 


Walther’s Prize Song from 


Meistersinger. . R. Wagner 75 
Pavane Pour Une Infante : 
Defunte. M. Ravel.... 75 
Andante Cantabile T schaikowsky.. . 75 


Reverie 
A Song of Joy 


t. Ch. Le Thiere.. 1.25 
Melodie Religioso 


CONTEST ALBUM for Trombone (B.C.) with piano. For contents and price, see above. 


Send for 1944 Catalog No. 7 — Music for Brass Instruments 





THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 











STANDARD 
Satin Ameucan Library 


Including 


CANCIONES 
CORRIDOS 
ZAMBAS 
TANGOS 
MARCHAS 


RUMBAS 
SONES 
BOLEROS 
RANCHERAS 


JOROPOS 
MILONGAS 
SAMBAS 
CONGAS 
VALSAS 


Educational Division 


Southern Music Publishing Company, Inc. 


1619 Broadway 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
DUETS 


for 


INDIVIDUALS 


AND 


CLASSES 


by IRVING TALLMADGE 
and CLIFFORD LILLYA 


Published for 


DUET BOOKS 
Flutes in C—Oboes 
Bh Clarinets (Bass Clar.) 
Eh Alto Clarinets (Eh Clar.) 
Eh Alto Sax. (Baritone Sax.) 
Bh Tenor Saxophones 
Bassoons 
Bh Cornets (Trumpets) 
Horns in F 
Horns in Eb (Eh Altos) 
Trombones 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
Piano (Conductor) 
Bass 
Percussion 


Any Book 60c< 
—» Piano—$1.00 


To acquaint you with this excellent 
publication and as an inducement to 
purchase additional parts at regular 
prices, we offer you one copy of the 
Piano (Cond.) at the Special Price of 
25c. 











BOOSEY-HAWKES-BELWIN, INC. 


43 W. 23RD ST., NEW YORK CITY 











RED CROSS Needs Your Help 








SYMPHONIE MINIATURE 


(March to Tomorrow—A Prairie Poem 
Rondino on a Jovial Theme) 


by George Frederick McKay 


Easy to play — definitely American (performed by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Fabien Sevitzky, Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, many others). 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
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out a lag to its close. I feel that this 
subject has an important place in the 
training of prospective teachers, and the 
radio is an excellent medium for its 
study. 

If radio as a teacher of music is to 
contribute to formal music education, 
these are the subjects she has learned 
and can teach: (1) Musical arrange- 
ment — the enlargement of the musical 
language with the result that the artistic 
quality of all types of music (and par- 
ticularly the “popular” songs) is en- 
hanced. (2) Choral technique—the ad- 
vances in choral balance and groupings, 
enunciation, and dynamics which have 
been made to meet the stringent demands 
of the microphone. (3) Program build- 
ing—the planning of entertainment with 
attention to its over-all structure. 

I am quite sure that much of radio’s 
knowledge in these subjects can be ex- 
tended to school music groups, and I 
believe that it is the responsibility of 
those in radio who have developed them 
to make these techniques available for 
use in the schools. However, music edu- 
cators have a responsibility, too. If it is 
agreed that music is alive and constantly 
changing, then the school music program 
must not be static, but must be flexible 
and readily adaptable to the growth of 
music. 
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falters; some of them are still mono- 
tones and have great difficulty in 
distinguishing pitch differences; but, 
contrary to many theories, I encour- 
age them all, for I feel very strongly 
that no matter how little they do 
nothing can be lost and something will 
always be gained. In the majority of 
cases, playing (I steer clear of the im- 
plications of the word “practice’) be- 
comes a regular part of their daily liv- 
ing . . . not something apart and remote, 
to be brought out only on special occa- 
sion. And by the time they are in the 
sixth grade they have had four years of 
training behind them! 

When it came to “methods” I began 
working with the Universal series and 
found it most successful. Here again, 
contrary to the belief of many that chil- 
dren do not learn to sight read by play- 
ing tunes, I feel that tunes are the im- 
portant stimulus in learning to play. 
Naturally one cannot place full responsi- 
bility on the method, expecting miracles, 
for all children must first understand 
what they are doing and why, but I have 
found the Universal series successful not 
only with the tiny children but with the 
older ones as well. 

Needless to say, the parents are as 
enthusiastic about this project of instru- 
mental music instruction for the primary 
children as the students themselves. Each 
spring I gradually begin to build an en- 
semble of these pupils, placing them to- 
gether as their progress proves that they 
can carry ‘arts independently. In this 
group they have used the Rubank All- 
Melody Bad Book (playing the part- 
songs as w'l as the unison), the Fill- 
more Trans ‘ion Book and manuscript 
arrangements of little nursery rhymes. 
They meet twice weekly (once during a 
noon hour) and vigorously disapprove of 
any postponement of their rehearsal. 





D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


Accredited coures in Music Education. 
Choir Training, Band and Orchestral 
Instruments, Piano, Violin, Voice, Cello, 
Organ, Theory and Composition. 


Bachelor and Master Degrees, and Bach. 
elor of Arts Degree in Music. 
A Professional School With 
University Prestige 
A Distinguished Faculty 

The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools to meet the re- 


quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


»m 408, 64 East Lake Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Full Instruction 


on All Percussion Instruments 


Here is the most complete instruction 
book covering ALL phases of drumming 
ever written. All material was compiled 
and assembled by drum-famous Wm. F. 
Ludwig over a period of 20 years. 

70 carefully posed photographs to- 
gether with music and explanatory text 
of expert drumming and handling of 
the cymbals, bass drum, bell lyra, tam- 
bourine, castanets, concert drum, parade 
drum, and tympani. 

Never before in drum history has so 
much valuable information been crammed 
into 72 exciting pages! IT TELLS 
ALL! . . Shows how! . explains 
each of the 26 standard rudiments as 
adopted by the N.A.R.D. 


Get your copy today! 
Your music dealer has it! $450 


“Cat. No. 1060 


WFL DRUM CO. 


1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Il. 
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By May of this year the ensemble had 
grown to twenty-one members who, with 
the exception of three, had studied only 
since the preceding September. The in- 
strumentation included: 1 flute, 1 violin, 
6 clarinets, 3 trumpets, 2 F mellophones 
(seven-year-olds who had begun transpo- 
sition to Eb horn), 2 baritones (treble 
clef), 1 small Eb tuba (bass clef) and 3 
drums who rotate from snare to bass 
drum, to cymbal and bells on each num- 
ber. On the evening of our annual con- 
cert their program consisted of simple 
arrangements of America, two. short 
waltzes, the ./arines’ Hymn and an ar- 
rangement of Happy Birthday. In addi- 
tion to this large ensemble, smaller en- 
sembles are encouraged in each class 
group. One of the most thrilling ex- 
periences in my teaching work was a 
second-grade clarinet quartet of seven- 
year-old children who were able to play 
the Palestrina Chorale and the Folk Song 
from the Skornicka (Belwin) Quartet 
Album with nice style and feeling. 

All of the instrumental students have 
one class lesson weekly, grouped ho- 
mogeneously, in addition to their band 
rehearsals. During the period the as- 
signed lessons are heard, a bit of ensem- 
ble work is played and when needed, 
particularly difficult band passages are 
studied. In classwork I have found the 
following methods and ensemble mate- 
rials very successful: 

Clarinets: Universal; Rubank Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, and Advanced; 
Klose. 

Trumpet: Universal; Young Trump- 
et Books I and II (Fischer); Rubank 
Advanced; Arban. 

Flutes: “Flute Fun” by Hickok—an 
excellent book for young children; Wag- 
ner. 

Horns and Mellophones: Universal or 
Pottag-Hovey Method (Belwin) for be- 
ginners; Hauser “Primary Studies” (EI- 
kan-Vogel); Pottag-Hovey Book II; 
Pottag “Preparatory Melodies to Solo 
Work” (Belwin); Kopprasch Books I 
and II (Fischer ed.). 

Trombones: Universal (Young Book 
I as supplementary material); studies 
published by Belwin. 

Basses: Universal, Belwin Tuba 
Method; Rubank methods. 

Drums: Universal, Gardner (H rr as 
supplementary). 

In teaching baritone I have found it 
more comprehensible, and thus easier for 
young children, to teach them treble clef 
reading, using the same course of study 
as that used for trumpets and later giv- 
ing them bass clef materials. I have also 
found the Vandercook “Trumpet Stars” 
series excellent for first polka solos, and 
the Ditson Album of Horn Solos a good 
collection of medium difficulty. 

In ensemble work I have used the 
Musical Americana Series (both Harms 
and Remick editions) for various groups 
of woodwinds and brasses; the Skornicka 
Quartet Album for Clarinets (Belwin), 
the Pottag Album of Horn Quartets (Bel- 
win), the Four-Tone Folios (Fischer), 
and the Belwin album for three trom- 
bones and tuba. 

This year we participated in the indi- 
vidual festivals sponsored by the NYS- 
SMA. It was a most successful ven- 
ture with Chester Robb as our critic. 
The afternoon was a very informal one 
with no adults present, the audience be- 
ing comprised only of children in the 
instrumental music department, listening 
to each other in groups and ensemble 
playing. Rather than presenting a formal 
program we spent three hours in short 
“rehearsals” of the three bands with Mr. 
Robb feeling free to walk among the 
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CHORUSES 
S.S. A. 


Price 60 cents. 


included. 
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paniments. price 60 cents. 


116 Boylston Street 





tus’ Visit our exhibit where these chorus books will 
toVS be Xa display at the national Catholic Educa- 

v tion Association and the Music Educators 
National Conference in St. Louis, March 1-8. 


AUSTRALIAN BUSH SONGS 


Georgette Peterson 
Price 60 cents. 
A delightful book of unison songs for the 
elementary grades which will add in‘ter- 
est to the study of Australia. 


SEVENTEEN THREE-PART 


This collection reflects superior taste and 
is arranged to meet the need for music of 
medium difficulty. Contains such masters 
as Handel, Schubert, Brahms, etc. Ap- 
propriate numbers for special days are 


EIGHTEEN EASY CHORUSES 


Planned to encourage the organization of 
Boys’ Glee Club in Senior High School. 
Contains Unison, Two-Part and Three-Part 
singing, with tenor not above E. These 
choruses appeal to boys. 

Price 60 cents. 


FOURTEEN THREE-PART 
CHORUSES 


This collection is not difficult, but it main- 
tains a high musical standard. The 
content is divided between a cappella 
choruses and those with stirring accom- 
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children as they played, stopping to ask 
questions, having individuals play alone, 
etc. It was a real teaching-learning sit- 
uation. Following each organization’s 
appearance various ensembles and _ solo- 
ists from that group played numbers 
which they had studied in their lesson 
periods. It was a fine experience; the 
children were under no strain of ner- 
vousness; they were able to ask ques- 
tions and he offered suggestions for im- 
provement without the tenseness so often 
associated with being criticized, and Mr. 
Robb was able to offer us the best kind 
of constructive criticisms. Except for 
the opportunity of hearing groups from 
other districts in performance and the 
inspirational incentive thereof, I feel that 
the individual festival is far superior to 
the division and state-wide competition- 
festivals. However, whether or not the 


district, state, and national festival re- 
turns, after transportation facilities are 
relieved, I should like to see a division 
for grade-school bands organized as soon 
as possible. 

In our own township there are two 
grade schools in addition to our own 
which have extensive instrumental music 
training: The Laurelton School and the 
Ridgewood School, both in Rochester. To 
have as unlimited a set-up as we have is, 
of course, impossible in the majority of 
school systems. However, the musical 
experiences which children gain through 
carly instrumental music study and the 
participation in music as a part of their 
daily living before they have even so 
much as passed out of the primary grades 
is, I believe, ample argument for the in- 
troduction of band work in practically 
all grade schools throughout the country. 
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BACH Score 

Suite No. 3 in D........ $2.00 
BEETHOVEN 

Symphony No. 5........ 4.00 
BRAHMS 

Tragic Overture ....... 2.00 
HAYDN 

Symphony No. 4....... 1.75 

Symphony No. 6....... 2.00 
MacDOWELL 

2nd (“Indian”) Suite..... 6.00 


MOZART 


Don Giovanni, Overture. 1.09 
Symphony No. 35...... 2.00 
Symphony No. 41...... 2.00 


PICCINI-JOHNSON 
Didon, Overture........ 1.00 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 5....... 1.50 
Symphony No. 8....... 1.50 


SCHUMANN 
Symphony No. 4....... 3.00 


STRAUSS, JOHANN 


Emperor Waltz......... 1,50 
Tales from the Vienna 
ME i¢icvacnuceaase 1.50 
WAGNER 
Lohengrin Prelude...... 1.00 
Lohengrin Introd. to 
| aS ey .. 1,00 
Siegfried Iydll ...... oo cae 
WEBER 
Freischiitz, Overture..... 2.00 
e 


Ask for our 


and Vocal Catalogs. 


ASSOCIATED 


25 West 45th St. 





REPRINTS OF 
GREAT ORCHESTRA CLASSICS 


4.00 


5.00 


3.75 
4.50 


15.60 


1.75 
7.20 
4.50 


2.25 


3.60 
4.20 


9.20 


2.75 


6.00 


6.40 
3.25 


4.00 


Orchestral, Choral, Instrumental 
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Do You Have the Answers? 





UDGING from the response received, the question department inaugurated in 
the November-December issue is of interest to a good number of readers, and 


therefore will be continued whenever space and material warrant. 


The questions 


printed below have been answered to the best of the ability of the headquarters 
staff, with the help of M.E.N.C. officers, committee chairmen, and others, 
Journal readers who have specific knowledge on any of these subjects, or who 
wish to comment otherwise on the questions, are invited to send information or 


comments to the headquarters office. 


Copies of letters received will be for- 


warded to the inquirers concerned, and communications of especial interest will 


be published in the Journal. 


Obviously, the purpose of this department is not to 


publish routine questions or questions about which we feel certain we have sup- 
plied complete information, but, rather, queries touching on subjects on which 
we should appreciate data or comments from our readers. 


Courses of Study in Music. I am a 
member of OMEA on leave of absence 
from my music position in Springfield, 
Ohio, and music critic teacher at Wit- 
tenberg College in order to complete my 
work towards a Ph.D. in Education here 
at the University of Michigan. I am 
now collecting data and need very much 
some courses of music study which are 
not available here. These courses of 
study are for the junior and senior high 
levels in seven large cities and pertain 
to music work of four sections of the 
country. 

Would you have any of these courses 
to loan or could you tell me what I 
might do to obtain all of them? In 
order that my study be scientific I 
should have information on the music 
literature, appreciation, history, and 
listening levels of the cities listed, be- 
cause they are selected by size and sec- 
tion of country to give a fair scatter of 
practice. All have a population of over 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. I 
should make a report on some of them 
very soon to my professor. Also, would 
your office have available whether these 
schools are listed as progressive or tra- 
ditional schools? 

My problem seems to be shaping it- 
self into improving the aesthetic learn- 
ing aspects of the secondary-school 
music program, and increasing the 
number of listeners to the best music. 
I do need the above information very 
soon. 

If there is any advice available, post- 
age charge or so, let me know. Would 
those school systems loan their courses 
of study? I think that later on I may 
be able to summarize some of my re- 
sults in Music Educators Journal. This 
is one of my very important sources of 
data and very helpful.-—S. G. 


Performance Privilege. Will you 
please inform me whether we, as music 
educators, have the privilege and right 
to use in school programs for public 
performance the songs which are pub- 
lished in the Music Educators Journal? 
—W. A. E. 

[Any of the songs or other music 
published in the Music Educators 
Journal may be performed in connec- 
tion with programs in the schools or 
given by the schools for educational 
purposes and not for individual or pro- 
fessional gain. However, no music 
which bears a copyright identification 
can be reproduced in any form—writing 
or printing on paper, blackboard, or 
elsewhere—without specific permission 
of the copyright owner. The copyright 
which protects publishers, authors, and 
composers is concerned with BOTH re- 
production and _ performance rights, 
both of which obviously must be pro- 
tected for the creators and distributors 
of music, books, etc. Publishers of ma- 
terial intended for use in whole or in 
part in the schools usually supply ex- 
plicit information regarding perform- 
ance privileges, or restrictions thereon.] 


Teaching Positions. I am a regular 
reader of the Journal and try to keep 
informed of musical developments in 
various parts of the country, but I feel 
there is no better way to get first-hand 
information than to work in the various 
systems for a year or two as con- 
sultant, supervisor, or teacher. I am 
aware of the value of tenure, but it 
seems to me provisions might be made 
for visiting teachers, exchange teach- 
ers, teachers on sabbatical leave, etc., 
who could not only benefit by broader 
contacts but who might in turn have 
something of value to pass on. Do you 
know of any situations not filled at 
present in junior colleges, colleges, or 
schools in the South where progressive 


education in music is the order?— 
S. A. M. 
Curriculum for Music Education 


Majors. Would you be so kind as to let 
me know whether the MENC has ever 
discussed or set up a suggested cur- 
riculum for music education majors in 
college? Possibly you have seen the 
suggested curriculum for music educa- 
tion majors adopted by the NASM and 
AATC. Iam interested in learning how 
nearly these two proposals agree with 
our music theory requirements, practi- 
cal music requirements, music methods, 
and academic teaching requirements. I 
should also like to know whether the 
general consensus of opinion of the col- 
lege administrators affiliated with the 
MENC is that music education majors 
should be qualified to teach both the in- 
strumental and vocal work in this field. 
It seems to me that we have to spread 
our requirements very thin if we expect 
the students to get this work in four 
years.—O. M. P. 


Teaching Posts in Latin America. 
Will you suggest the source of finding 
a teaching position in Latin America 
under U. S. management? I am a pub- 
lic-school music teacher and want to 
have some experience of this type. I 
am studying Spanish now and would 
like to find such a place for next fall.— 
G. E. A. 


Music Camps. I am asking for in- 
formation concerning a reliable music 
camp. Perhaps you can refer some. I 
am interested in a camp for a thirteen- 
year-old who is an organist. I want a 
camp where he can study organ and 
also practice—along with the recrea- 
tional facilities.——R. A. 


Courses in Music. I am anxious to 
have a complete list, if possible, of col- 
leges and private schools giving courses 
in music. I am especially interested in 
the states of Utah, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, 
and South Carolina, in the order named. 
H. H. 
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National Anthem Etiquette. There 
has been some discussion in our build- 
ing concerning etiquette to be displayed 
when The Star-Spangled Banner is 
used. We have the Code for the Flag, 
published in 1924, but no definite in- 
formation about the song. Can you 
suggest where we might find a record 
of the official adoption of The Star- 
Spangled Banner as our National An- 
them and also the Code—especially as 
related to audience behavior when the 
Anthem is played on a victrola or radio 
packstage, etc. I am anxious to get the 
correct information on this, so turn to 
your 

[Reference is again made to the 
“Code for the National Anthem of the 
United States” published by MENC on 
behalf of a special committee repre- 
senting many musical, educational and 
military interests. Send 5 cents for a 
single copy; quantity prices on request. 
Address MENC, 64 East Jackson, Suite 
840, Chicago 4, Ill.] 





Army Band Aspirant. I am a student 
at Abraham Lincoln High School where 
I will graduate in February. I[ have 
been studying music and wanted to 
make music my profession in life. I 
play alto sax and clarinet and have 
played in our school football band and 
senior band, also in our dance band and 
various bands in my community. I 
would like very much, if possible, to get 
into an Army band so “ at I could keep 
up my music training. } = 





ANSWERS FROM READERS 


State Songs. On page 58 of the Jan- 
uary Journal there is a request for 
state songs. As supervisor of elemen- 
tary music in Harrison County, from 
time to time I give the teachers mate- 
rial on folk songs, patriotic songs, and 
other interesting musical data, and 
about five years ago I gave them the 
enclosed concerning our own state song 
(The West Virginia Hills) which I re- 
quire taught from third or fourth grade 
up. Our local book store has a West 
Virginia supplement published in con- 
nection with the “Hundred and One 
Song Book” which they can sell for the 
very modest price of eleven cents. I 
trust you will forward the enclosed to 
“J. F. H.” and he will find them to his 
liking.—C. R. 


Music Honor Society. I am contact- 
ing you in regard to the letter by 
E.M.K. on page 58 in the January 
Journal. I believe I can answer this 
letter with two words: “No, but—.” 
There are no societies at the present, 
but if we, of the In-and-About Dayton 
Music Educators Club have anything to 
do with it there will be one, and soon. 
Our “Bel Canto Music Society” at Kiser 
High School desired to affiliate with 
some organization, and not finding any 
organization, decided to seek the help of 
the Club. At the last meeting the sub- 
ject was discussed to the satisfaction of 
all members. Ralph Hartzell, president, 
appointed me as chairman of a commit- 
tee to seek further information and get 
“something rolling.”” On my committee 
is Zaner Zerkle, of Xenia, and Clark 
Haines, of Fairmont High School, Day- 
ton. 

My idea is to have a Junior MENC 
with a different name, membership to 
be strictly on an honorary basis, with 
chapters in all schools in the U. S. Cer- 
tain standards would have to be at- 
tained before such a chapter might be 
organized in the schools. There are 
many reasons why such an organization 
should be organized. These reasons, I 
am certain, are obvious. However, I 
would be glad to prepare a paper con- 
cerning same if it is desired. 

Will you please see that this letter 
reaches the person whom you believe 
would be most interested in such a 
move ?—G. H. R. 
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CINDY (An Americart Folk Song) Arr. Kenneth Winstead ‘ » 13 
DANCING IN THE DARK Schwartz-MacLean oe 16¢ 
IDA RED ( An American Folk Song) Arr. Kenneth W instead. , =e 15¢ 
LONGING (An American Indian Song) By Edwin J. Stringham.. . 18¢ 
Separate Flute Obbligato . 25¢ 
LONESOME DOVE (An American Folk Song) Arr. Ke a Winstead. 15¢ 
LOVE IS THE SWEETEST THING Noble-MacLean... ee . 15¢ 
MY ISLE OF GOLDEN DREAMS Blaufuss-MacLean ; . 16¢ 
SOMEBODY LOVES ME Gershwin-Maclean..... . 16¢ 
SOMEONE TO WATCH OVER ME Gershwin-MacLean.. behoai wus 168 
VANKA ‘'N TANKA ae Watson . 16¢ 

S 


. A. B. 
iM FOREVER BLOWING BI m. -ES Kenbrovin-MacLean.. wun 160¢ 
PUT ON YOUR OLD GREY BONNET Wenrich-MacLean scan 
TEA-FOR TWO Youmans-MacLean : easnnislleia 18¢ 


S. A. T. B. 
BY THE LIGHT OF THE SILVERY MOON Edwards-Macl-_ecan ’ . 16¢ 
CAROLINA IN THE MORNING Donaldson-MacLean —_ 
WANTING YOU Romberg-MacLean seaisinttonisssieg 


T. B. B. 
YOUR LAND AND MY LAND Romberg-MaclLean mae oe OE 


T. T. B. B. 
TILL WE MEET AGAIN W hiting- MacLean.. seimiennn: We 


SACRED 
S$. $. A. —FORWARD TO CHRIST 
O-Hara-Maclean . 16¢ 
S.A.T.B. —ALLELUJA, ae IS RISEN 
(Easter Anthem) F. Campbell-Watson 18¢ 


S.A.T.B. —CHRIST OUR ra ear ag" 
(Festival Easter Anthem) F. Campbell-Watson . 18¢ 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA 
by JOHN W. BEATTIE and LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


In the summer of 1941, Messrs. Curtis and Beattie made a three-month tour of South 
America as the official representatives of M.E.N.C. Under the auspices of the Pan American 
Union, and in codperation with the Office of the Coérdinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
tour covered 17,000 miles and penetrated into seven southern republics—Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Reprinted from the Journal, the official report of the tour is available in a 32-page illustrated 
booklet. Price 25c each, with a discount of 20% if purchased in quantities up to 100. 
Purchased in lots of 100 or over, 15c each. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Band Music For Your 
Victory Program 


AIR CORPS CADET March Full Band 
A Ene $0.75 

AMERICADE Selection of Patriotic 
songs 
ee 2.00 


AMERICAN RHAPSODY 
Newell H. Long.............................. 4.00 
(Full Score $2.00 additional) 
AS AMERICA SANG 
C. Coons .... stip: OP ee eee 6.00 


TE IIE censk nc stinticbntscaidiennatsainaa BR 
AS OLD GLORY MARCHES ON 

oh RES eer ee 2.50 

Vocal Edition (Mixed Voices)...... 15 


BEAUTIFUL AMERICA, March 

Introducing “America the 

Beautiful” 

I ai . we 
BRAVE TIN SOLDIER, THE— 

Narrator Novelty 

C. Coons . ; 
CAVALIERS, THE—Trombone or 

Trumpet Trio 

Clair W. Johnson... 
HOMAGE TO YOUTH, Concert 

March 

eee 1.50 
JOCOSITY,. Capricious 

Characteristic 

0 eee 1.50 


MARINES MARCH, THE 

Introducing the Ma..nes’ Hymn 

i ec 
MORNING AT THE MUSIC 

SCHOOL, A 

Vocal and Drum Novelty 

Matt Callen ........ ae a eS . 2.00 
NATIONAL GUARD MARCH 

rE: 
PAN AMERICAN FANTASY 

i ER eran 4.50 
REVERIE by Claude Debussy 

Arranged by Clair W. Johnson... 2.00 
ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF 

THE DEEP 

Air and Variations 

Solo for Bass or Trombone 


I 
VICTORY OVERTURE 

Is a as 4.50 
WE'RE THE NAVY 

Sg EE eee Wy 


WITH FREEDOM'S FLAG 
Concert March, J. Olivadoti........ 1.50 


YANKEE DOODLE 
Symphonic Variations 
Fa one . 4.00 


Send for Thematics of the Above 





Campbell & 
Os se a On. ene) 


Lexington 
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Citations for Home Front Service 





Mes War CouNcIL oF AMERICA dis- 
tinguished service citations have 
been approved for thirty-nine more 
school bands, orchestras, and _ choral 
groups since the last publication of names 
of school music organizations so honored 
in the November-December JouRNAL, 
bringing to 107 the total number of cita- 
tions granted to schools in recognition of 
outstanding patriotic activities aiding the 
war effort. 

Any thought of reward or national 
recognition was furthest from the minds 
of the directors and members of most of 
the organizations cited, but many educa- 
tors are now calling their students’ atten- 
tion to the possibility of winning an 
MWCA award as an incentive for more 
enthusiastic participation in special war- 
time activities in addition to their usual 
routine performances. Many are the 
benefits accruing to community war ef- 
forts because of the resultant more fre- 
quent participation by local school music 
groups in war bond campaigns, Red 
Cross and scrap drives and other patri- 
otic, civic, and community projects. 

But for lack of space many thrilling 
stories could be told of the sacrifices, the 
hours upon hours of hard work, and the 
glorious achievements of the _ school 
bands, orchestras, and glee clubs named 
for national honor by the MWCA cita- 
tion committee and the executive council 
of the National School Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal Associations, which is coép- 
erating with the Music War Council to 
bring recognition to all school music 
groups deserving it. 

In most cities where citations have 
been awarded newspapers have given 
much space to announcing the awards 
and reviewing the achievements of the 
cited organization, making the public 
more conscious than ever of the import- 
ance of school music in wartime. In 
many places the presentation of citation 
certificates has been made the occasion 
for impressive public ceremonies with 
local and visiting dignitaries taking part. 

JourRNAL readers knowing of out- 
standing war service records compiled by 
music organizations, their own or others, 
are invited to send information to the 
NSBOVA headquarters, 64 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, or 
direct to the Music War Council of 
America, 20 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Wartime activities 
survey forms, helpful in presenting all 
of the facts needed by the citation com- 
mittee for fair consideration of each case, 
may be had upon request from either 
office. 

Listed below are the school music or- 
ganizations for which the committee has 
recently approved citation awards. 

—Howarp C. FIscHEr 


ARKANSAS: Crossett —Crossett High 
School Band, Earl Wallick, director. 


CONNECTICUT: Middletown — Wood- 
row Wilson High School Band, Frank 
Ford, director. 


FLORIDA: Miami—Miami Edison High 
School Band, Fred W. McCall, bandmaster. 


KANSAS: Leavenworth — Leavenworth 
Senior High School Band, John O. Troll- 
man, director. 

Pratt—Pratt High School Band, Gerald 
N. Weaver, director. 


MICHIGAN: Benton Harbor — Benton 
Harbor High School Bands (boys’ and 
girls’), Karl W. Schlabach, music super- 
visor. 

Flint—Beecher High School Band, Ar. 
thur M. Combie, director; Bendle High 
School Band, L. K. Westgate, director; 
Central High School Band, Girls’ Band, 
and A Cappella Choir, Edwin J. Merrill, 
band director; Walter H. Bloch, vocal di- 
rector; Lowell Junior High School Band 
and Orchestra, Garret Ebmeyer, director. 

Grand Rapids—South High School Band, 
Glenn B. Litton, director. 


MISSOURI: Drerel — Drexel School 
Band, Frank Waggoner, director. 

Jefferson City—Jefferson City High 
School Band, Arthur G. Harrell, director. 


MONTANA: Anaconda—Anaconda Pub- 
lic Schools Music Department, H. E&. 
Hamper, supervisor of music. 


NEVADA : Elko — Elko County High 
School Band, Orchestra, and Glee Clubs, 
A. F. Cluff, head of music department. 


NEW JERSEY: Rutherford—Rutherford 
High School Band, Thomas N. Monroe, di- 
rector. 


NEW YtserkK: Altamont — Altamont 
High Scho Music Department, Rollo A. 
West, direc 


OHIO: Bowersville — Jefferson High 
School Chorus, Frieda Meuser, director. 

Byesville—Byesville High School Band, 
Charles E. Lieser, director. 

Cleveland—Thomas Edison Occupational 
School Band and Orchestra, A. W. Zehet- 
ner, director. 

Cleveland Heights—Heights High School 
Band, Orchestra, and A Cappella Choir, 
Ralph FE. Rush, instrumental director; 
George F. Strickling, choral music director. 

Euclid — Euclid Central High School 
Band, Dale Harper, director. 

Minerva—Minerva High School Victory 
Singers, Christine W. West, director. 

Oxford—McGuffey School Music Depart- 
ment, M. Elizabeth Lawrence, head of 
music department. 

Sidney—Holy Angels School Band, Or- 
chestra, and Glee Club, Sister Marie Cecile, 
head of music department. 

Warren— Warren G. Harding High 
School Band, Charles F. Corlett, band di- 
rector. 

Washington CO. H.— Washington C. H. 
City Schools Band, Paul Fitzwater, direc- 
tor. 

Wellington — Wellington High School 
Band, Orchestra, and Chorus, Wendell 
Graham, head of music department. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Lewistown — Lewis- 
town High School Band, Palmer 5S. 
Mitchell, director. 





SOUTH CAROLINA: Rock Hill—Rock 
Hill High School Band, ‘Vernon St. C. 
Allen, director. ‘ 


UTAH: Price—Carbon County Senior 
High School Band, E. M. Williams, direc- 
tor. 


VERMONT: Barre — Spaulding High 
School Band, Virgilio Mori, director. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Beckley—Woodrow 
Wilson High School Band, Glenn Sallack, 
director. 

Charleston—Garnet High School Band, 
Maude Wanzer Layne, director; Stonewall 
Jackson High School Band, J. Henry 
Francis, director. 

Huntington—Central High School Band 
and East High School Band, Henry C. 
Shadwell, director. 

Montgomery — Montgomery High School 
Band, John Ulp, director. 

South Charleston — South Charleston 
High School Band, A. E. Raspillaire, di- 
rector. 

Spencer — Spencer High School Band, 
Karl V. Brown, director. 
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~~ for Alexandrov’s New Russian National Anthem. 
ind, 
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and 1. 
fe Republic forever, the land of the free, Son 
nd, Joined in love and labor for all men to see; & . 
Long live mighty Russia, the union supreme, Male Chorus 
As the hope of the people, their work and Mixed Chorus 
ool their dream. 
: CHORUS Band 
igh Long may she live, our motherland; Orchestra 
: Long may her flag be over us! 
Flag of the Soviets, our trust and our pride, 
ub- Ride through the storm victorious, 
E. Lead us to visions glorious— __ 
Flag of a people in friendship allied. 
igh , , / 
bs, Through terror and darkness, the sun shines / 
today, Vs 
» q —— . = 
For Lenin and Stalin have lighted the way. JOS 
_ We crushed the invader, we hurled back the 4 = 
i foe, cE 
= And our armies in triumph will sing as they = 
go we 
_ CHORUS 
A. Long may she live, our motherland ;—etc. 
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INSTRUMENTAL METHODS 


i For We \\S 
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: Band WY a, MODERN —. THE VIOLONEELLO 








H. 
1 2 Volumes, $1.50 each 
ol ; Se ee ee 

ll Russian Patrol PRIMARY STUDIES FOR THE FRENCH HORN 

— by by Anton Horner $1.50 
S. Anton Rubenstein eae 


Arranged by Harold Johnson DONALD S. REINHARDT’S 


. A Very Fitting Number for 
Allied Music Program NEW METHODS AND STUDIES 
i Full Band $2.00 - Symph. Band $3.00 FOR BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
i . Basic Studies for the Beginner on Trumpet (Cornet)............51.00 
Selection of Concone Studies 
‘ Another Excellent Work Compiled and Arranged for Trumpet............. sssesisceal) a 
Minerva Pivot System for Trumpet 
4 A complete Manual with Studies.............................. ... 2,00 
y dla warned Basic Studies for the Beginner on Trombone (Baritone)...... 1.00 
A A Dramatic Overture Selection of Concone Studies 
y Melodious and Appealing Compiled and Arranged for Trombone... .75 
Full Band $5.00 - Symph. Band $7.50 Pivot System for Trombone 
. Send for Miniature Score and A complete Manual with Studies... | aa 
Lists of Other Band Material 
1 Published by 
: H. T. FITZSIMONS CO. ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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